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Foreword 


The Geneva Conference, opened on April 26, has been with us for some time. It is already one of 
the longer conferences in an age of conferences. It will certainly not be the least significant of them. Three 
weeks of the conference is perhaps enough to justify a few observations. 


Perhaps there has never before been an international gathering of this importance which has had to 
take a second place in the press. Distastefully necessary as they are, it is unfortunate that the Stevens- 
Army-McCarthy hearings have diverted the attention of the American public on all levels from the mo- 
mentous issue now in debate at Geneva. Our people are pitifully deficient in their briefing as to exactly 
what is involved and what the American interest in it all is. Even should the hearings settle the grievous 
questions around which they revolve, it will be a heavy price that has been paid in leading the American 
people to neglect a basic chapter in their education for leadership in the free world. 


It might even be said that America has slipped in prestige at Geneva. It is not alone because on the 
formal side her representative has not been accorded the honor of a revolving chairmanship; obviously the 
initiative is being taken elsewhere. 


The isolation of the Secretary of State has been noticeable. Aborted in his efforts to organize a block 
of support before the conference, he seems like an architect whose numerous clients are not sure what they 
want or even certain that they would pay the bill anyway. The pronouncements of the Administration have 
been confusing, the expressions of members of the Congress far from assuring and the temper of the people 
generally unsympathetic to anything resembling larger involvements abroad. 


Yet no American would gag on questions of prestige if just settlements of the great issues were likely. 


The Conference has disclosed in both the Korean and Indo-Chinese questions the familiar details of the 
Soviet pattern. Free elections in Korea, of course, but not under neutral supervision; withdrawal of forces 
from Korea and also withdrawal in Indo-China to designated positions, of course, but not under supervision. 
We can easily see the setting for the extension of the Soviet system of satellites under a guise of legality and 
democratic procedure. 


The hope expressed by Mr. Casey of Australia that South Korea would agree to elections throughout 
all Korea, North and South, did perhaps weaken the stand Mr. Dulles had taken in supporting the Korean 
Republic’s proposal. At the same time it has pointed a way which may break the deadlock on Korea if only 
the Communist side will in its turn accept the neutral supervision of general elections, something it has con- 
sistently refused to do since 1947. 


In the case of Indo-China, Mr. Molotov’s apparent willingness to accept the supervision of neutral 
nations offers another chance for negotiation to break a potential deadlock. 


It would be encouraging if Geneva did make progress. Certainly conferences are better than conflict 
in arbitrating differences. But while any chance for optimism must be cherished, the western world must 
remember that here in Geneva we work against grave difficulties. There is the background of military de- 
feat at Dienbienphu. There is ever imminent governmental crisis in France. Britain stands more aloof than 
ever and waits on Geneva before she is willing to move. The United States, uncertain of the instant support 
of its major allies and uncertain of the detailed reactions of its government and people can only propose a 
regional security arrangement not too unlike the proposal she made before the conference, a proposal which 
fell largely on deaf ears and on hesitant spirits. 


ELMER Louis KaysER 
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Disraeli in Tancred, the novel which best revealed 
his innermost convictions, proudly proclaimed that the 
Middle East is the spiritual “heartland” of our West- 
ern Civilization. 


It is sad to have to acknowledge that this heartland 
of civilization has rarely known tranquility and long 
periods of peace. The Old Testament is a record of 
many successive wars and lurid scenes of carnage in 
this lovely little land, truly a Holy Land, crowded 
full of tender and inspiring memories. 


The Middle East has suffered many invasions by 
Assyrians, Macedonians, Romans, Egyptians, Sara- 
cens, Turks, and Crusaders. Napoleon and General 
Allenby also added their triumphal inscriptions to 
those of Alexander the Great and other conquerors 
on the cliff beside the Dog River which has been the 
historic route of invasion. 


We now are spectators of unceasing hostility and 
bloodshed between the Israelis and their surrounding 
Moslem neighbours. The venomous virus of na- 
tionalism is pervading the Middle East and endanger- 
ing the peace of a much wider area. 

The outstanding events and influences that have 
worked to create this lamentable state of affairs may 
be briefly summarized, beginning with the memorable 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 which, according to the 
Zionists, recognized their rights to a “national home 
for the Jewish people” in Palestine. This historic 
pronouncement transformed the ancient Messianic 
aspirations of the Zionists into an aggressive and sec- 
ular nationalistic crusade. 

In spite of the specific guarantee in the Balfour 
Declaration of respect for the rights of the native 
Arabs, who for centuries have made Palestine their 
homeland, the immediate impact of Jewish nation- 
alism awakened a fierce spirit of nationalism among 
the Arabs throughout the Middle East, and even to 
North Africa. 


Though intensely individualistic and clannish by 
nature these peoples of the Moslem world united to 
form the Arab League, a militant movement that 
embraced the scattered tribes of Trans-Jordania, 
Syria, Iran, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, and Egypt. 


The discovery of fabulous deposits of oil in a vast 
area of the Middle East, especially in Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf, was another portentous event of recent 
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times that inevitably entailed the intrusions and 
rivalries of foreign powers, notably of Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. 


Another event of crucial import was the relinquish- 
ment by Great Britain in 1948 of the Palestinian 
Mandate created by the League of Nations. 

The Policy of the Roosevelt and Truman Admin- 
istrations in supporting the claims of the Zionists for 
the admission of immense numbers of Jewish immi- 
grants, against the opposition of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, greatly embarrassed Great Britain and virtually 
forced the abandonment of its Mandate. 


The precipitate recognition of the new State of 
Israel by President Truman, without consulting the 
Department of State, made this inflammable situation 
most dangerous. 

The concentrated fury of the entire Arab world 
was aroused by this unwise act. It was all the more 
incomprehensible because of the positive assurances 
given to King Saudi of Arabia that the vested rights 
of the Arabs in Palestine would be upheld. The door 
was opened by this policy for the insidious intrigues 
of Soviet Russia either on the side of the Arabs or on 
the side of the Israelis. 

One of the most dramatic events of the past decade, 
one of tremendous import to the United States, was 
our intervention in Greece, when Great Britain was 
compelled by the exhaustion of its resources during 
the war with Hitler to abandon its support of the 
Greeks in their heroic resistance to the Communists 
of Jugo-Slavia. We not only took over this perilous 
responsibility but President Truman at the same time 
announced to Congress on March twelfth, 1947, the 
policy known as the “Truman Doctrine,” of interven- 
tion in the affairs of foreign nations threatened by 
Communism or other forms of totalitarianism. 


Little did we imagine that we could so suddenly 
become directly involved in the affairs of the Middle 
and the Near East. Nor did we foresee that inevi- 
tably we would be forced by the logic of events to 
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Much of the land of the area is 


come to the aid of Turkey, which was under the 
immediate menace of Soviet Russia. Nor could we 
anticipate that this chain of actions would lead to 
a compact between Turkey and Pakistan involving 
the further extension of our support in the global 
warfare against Communism. 

When President Wilson disclosed the contents of 
his Pandora Box of the historic “Fourteen Points” he 
embarrassed our Allies by the ill-defined doctrine of 
the “right of self-determination,” once ironically in- 
terpreted as the “right of self-extermination.” I 
recall a state banquet given by the then King of Egypt 
in 1918 in honor of the diplomatic representative of 
the United States. This orientally resplendent oc- 
casion was all the more significant as the first state 
dinner given to any of the foreign diplomats since the 
King had assumed the new title accorded by the 
British Government. I happened to be seated next 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. He at once 
without resorting to indirect diplomatic maneuvering 
asked me the blunt question whether the Fourteen 
Points were intended to be applied elsewhere than in 
Europe. It soon was evident that the Egyptians had 
become convinced that, when the American flag would 
be hoisted over the Legation, with the signing of the 
armistice ending the World War, this would be mute 
assurance of Egyptian independence. It is clear that 
Great Britain’s tenuous hold on the Suez Canal and 
on its strategic position in the Mediterranean was 
greatly weakened by the American attitude of sym- 
pathy with all nationalistic aims. The revolution that 
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desert, as shown by the scene above. 


forced the abdication of King Farouk, as well as the 
increasing unrest among the peoples of the Middle 
Fast, have been accentuated by this policy. 

In several difficult international situations, both 
inside and outside the United Nations, that involved 
the vital interests of the Colonial Powers, notably in 
the negotiations for the independence of India during 
the World War, and the desperate efforts of The 
Netherlands to salvage its vast interests in the East 
Indies following the Japanese occupation, the United 
States unwittingly abetted the communist conspiracies 
to foment revolution amongst backward peoples who 
were far from prepared for self government. 

We failed to understand in a tolerant and generous 
spirit the true nature of what has been so fiercely 
indicted as “Imperialism” and “Colonialism.” We 
are now beginning to comprehend, particularly after 
our own experience in the Philippines, what Belgium 
proudly claims to be the “sacred mission of civiliza- 
tion,” or what Kipling in his valiant defense of the 
British Empire termed “The White Man’s Burden.” 

As we contemplate the revolutionary unrest, the 
racial hatreds, the political upheavals in the Middle 
East, the area which Disraeli praised as the heartland 
of our civilization, we are bound to be gravely con- 
cerned and feel a most uncomfortable sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

The picture of a half million hungry, dispossessed 
Palestinian Arabs, who lack the simplest means for 
mere existence, camping in ragged tents down in the 
sweltering valley of the Jordan, is most harrowing. 
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So also the spectacle of unceasing warfare between 
Israel and Trans-Jordania—the barbed-wire division 
of “Jerusalem the Golden” into warring camps. Like- 
wise the brutal attempt to industrialize a lovely pas- 


toral land, crowded with sacred places, in a frantic 


and possibly futile effort to make it economically 
independent and viable. We now hear of gunboats on 
the Sea of Galilee! 

This Holy Land, with its many sacred shrines, 
might have been preserved under the Mandate es- 
tablished by the League of Nations, as an international 
community where the rights of all races and religious 
would have been safeguarded, where no race or re- 
ligion would have been permitted to have the ascend- 
ancy over the rest. It could have become an inviolate 
sanctuary for the adherents of many faiths. 

There were many leading American Jews who 
opposed the nationalization of Palestine and shared 
this vision of a true international state. They fore- 
saw the tragedy which has ensued. Ata great moment 
in history when we were stirred by the inspiring vision 
of a true internationalism, the failure to seize so 
marvelous an opportunity is one of the most poignant 
tragedies of history 

To attempt to distribute the blame for this failure 
is quite futile. The wise comment by Mirabeau in 
the Constituent Assembly on the French revolution 
applies to this present situation in the Middle East. 


TOLERANCE 





Je n’accuse pas le roi; Je n’accuse pas le peuple; 
paccuse la situation. 

As Americans, however, we may deplore the in 
tervention of the United States. We may recognize 
the wisdom of De Tocqueville when he lamented the 
incompetency of Democracy to deal with delicate 
international situations. Many a government has 
been thwarted by the necessity of conciliating political 
parties, as is now evident in France, Italy, and Eng- 
land in their effort to attain both national security and 
world security. 

Whatever our motives may have been, 
pure idealism, or deference to the demands of do 
mestic politics, we should acknowledge our amateurish 
ignorance of world politics. 

We may make partial amends by supporting a 
realistic policy in the Middle East that is not confused 
and emasculated by mistaken liberalism or flabby 
sentimentality—what Bismarck once contemptuously 
characterized as gefithlscharmerei. 

The leadership of the free peoples of the world, 
which has been imposed on us by the course of events 
in recent decades, compels us to face unpleasant reali- 
ties. We have assumed staggering responsibilities, 
partly through ignorance and error, notably in the 
Middle East. We need immense courage as well as 
good sense to fulfill our responsibilities without craven 
fear of the consequences. 


whether 


AND EVIL 


Tolerance cannot afford to have anything to do with the fallacy 
that Evil may convert itself to Good. 


NEW SPIRIT 
Our problems are new, the tasks set before us differ from the 
tasks set before the founders of this Republic, but the spirit in 
which these tasks must be undertaken and faced remains essentially 
the same. 


PROBLEMS—SAME 


RoosEVELT 


‘THEODORE 
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RECIPROCAL AID 


The way for the nations to rise higher and higher in develop- 
ment, in spiritual power, in wealth, in happiness, is not by pulling 
each other down, but by all helping each other up. 


Evinu Roor 
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Arab - Israel Tension and the 


Jordan Valley 


Six years have passed since the United Nations 
partitioned Palestine between the Arabs and the Jews. 

They have been six years of tension, unabated 
bitterness and recurrent bloodshed. 


They have been six years of constant, painstaking 
searching for the way to peace. 

But there is still no peace in Palestine. 

The dispute between the Arab states and the State 
of Israel remains a sputtering fuse that might at any 
time touch off world war in the atomic age. This is 
one certainty in the whole complex and perilous situ- 
ation—the certainty of danger to the world. Another 
is the certainty that the nations of the world cannot 
permit the danger to persist. 


But after six years of fruitless searching, which way 
may we look for a solution? It is all too apparent 
that political rapprochement between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors is no likelier today than it was last 
year or the year before. Time has had little healing 
influence; the breach is as wide as ever. Instead of 
abating, tensions have mounted—recently almost to 
the breaking point. If reconciliation is possible, and 
we must believe that it is, we must also, unfortunately, 
admit that it is not likely to come easily or soon. It 
will come gradually, bit by bit, and in response to 
mounting pressures from inside the region as well as 
to influence from outside. 


In these circumstances, the United States’ policy 
of “sympathetic and impartial friendship,” must con- 
template two simultaneous methods of approach. It 
must envisage our continued active participation in 
United Nations efforts to bring about a final and 
durable settlement between Israel and the Arab 
world; and it must look to the more immediate 
objective of removing or reducing the points of con- 
troversy that keep the quarrel alive. 

This means that while we try, in concert with other 
nations of the West, to achieve an ultimate political 
settlement, we must exert every reasonable effort to 
remove present irritants and causes of tension. 

Some months ago, President Eisenhower entrusted 
me with a mission to the Middle East—a special 
mission calculated to help relieve some of the more 
acute reasons for tension between the Arab countries 
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and Israel. I welcome the opportunity to explain 
the nature of this mission. But before I do so there 
are one or two things I would like to say by way of 
background. 

First, I believe it is necessary to deal with the 
situation as it now exists. We are confronted by what 
is; not by what might have been. The conflict be- 
tween Arab and Jew in the Near East goes back to 
dim antiquity, and it seems important to define the 
area of our discussion in time, as clearly as it is defined 
in geography. 

We must start, it seems to me, with November, 
1947, when the decision of the United Nations to 
partition Palestine brought a new factor into the 
ancient quarrel between Arab and Jew. That factor 
was the State of Israel. Its birth, at the end of the 
British Mandate, transformed a dispute between two 
groups of people into a dispute between sovereign 
states. Historians may forever debate the wisdom 
of the United Nations’ decision to partition the man- 
dated territory of Palestine; they may quarrel end- 
lessly—as they will—over the early recognition 
accorded Israel by the United States. 

But the reality is that such a solution was adopted, 
that Israel was created and recognized, and that it 
does exist today as a full-fledged member of the com- 
munity of nations. The only valid assumption, and 
one of the basic considerations of American policy in 
the region, is that it will continue to exist. 

Equally basic is our disposition to be friends with 
the people of the Arab world. Our attitude toward 
the State of Israel may be distateful to them, and in 
many respects, their point of view is at least under- 
standable. But just as important, just as real, just 
as positive, is our attitude toward the Arab peoples 
——and it is an attitude of sincere friendship, genuine 
interest in their growth and wholehearted willingness 
to help them achieve their noblest national aspirations. 

Second, I believe it is important to understand the 
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considerations underlying this American policy of 
friendship for both sides. I think they are compounded 
of self-interest and our own growing sense of respon- 
sibility for free world leadership. 

The danger to world peace in the Middle East is 
clear to us all. The unrelenting antagonism between 
the Arab states and Israel is an invitation to mischief 
makers in the Kremlin. But open war between the 
nations of the Near East is not the only danger. The 
more subtle, if not graver, peril lies in the retro- 
gressive effect of Arab-Israel tensions. Throughout 
the region, as in many other areas of the world, there 
is a new, insistent demand for progress, evident in 
mass unrest and political instabilities. This unrest 
has its origins more in social and economic, than in 
political, problems. 

Much of American foreign economic policy today 
is premised on the assumption that healthy social 
progress is the most effective antidote to the com- 
munist virus, which, in common with its bacteriolog- 
ical cousins, strikes hardest at run-down, poorly- 
nourished systems. For this reason, we have under- 
taken a global effort to help less-advanced peoples 
help themselves toward a better and more rewarding 
life. But in the Middle East, the continuing tension 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors is a massive 
barrier to economic development and the kind of 
progress we believe the people of the region must and 
can achieve. 


To cite just one example, the countries of the 
Middle East—and I include them all—need capital. 
Most of all, they need private investment capital, 
with its attendant technical know-how and skilled 
management, to develop natural resources and start 
a cycle of industrial activity. As Chairman of the 
International Development Advisory Board for al- 
most three years, I have had occasion to look into the 
investment potentials of the Middle East. Consid- 
erable as I believe them to be, it is abundantly clear 
that private investors in this, or any other country are 
not going to put money into a region that might be 
plunged into war at any time. 


Until there is rapprochement between the nations 
of the region, social progress is going to be slow. 
Until there is progress, mass discontent will not abate, 
but swell. While the discontent persists, the ground 
remains fertile for the seeds of communism. They 
are being sown there now. 


American interest in the region stems also, of 
course, from strategic considerations having to do with 
both geography and resources. Many times through 
the course of history, this ancient land linking Asia 
with Europe and North Africa, has served as a bridge 
for conquerors from both East and West. It is the 
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Eastern land approach to the Suez Canal. Over it 
lies the route of major international airlines. Beneath 
the sand of its desert wastes lies an immense pool of 
oil important to the Wesetern world and potentially 
useful to Russia and her Eastern European satellites. 

It is against this backgound of American Middle 
Eastern policy that the objectives of the mission given 
me must be weighed. The President asked me, as 
his Ambassador, to open discussions with four coun- 
tries—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Israel—about the 
possibility of developing the physical and economic 
resources of the Jordan River Valley for the benefit 
of man. 

Now the Jordan is not much of a river, as we in 
America think of rivers. About 200 miles long, it 
rises in the mountains of Lebanon, drops swiftly 
into Lake Tiberias and then flows through a sub-sea- 
level valley to the salt Dead Sea. But in the arid 
Middle East, water is life. If the Jordan is small 
by our standards of comparison, its waters are as 
precious as petroleum—far more precious than we 
are likely to appreciate. And if the river has rolled 
through the centuries a wasted stream, modern science 
can now make it a rich potential source of fertility and 
power in a valley that sorely needs both. 

But the Jordan—and herein lies the difficulty—is 
an international stream. Four states—lIsrael, Le- 
banon, Jordan and Syria—have some claim to its 
waters. In the context of the Arab-Israe] dispute, the 
river thus becomes a source of constant friction and 
potential strife. The Jordan Valley lies at the very 
heart of the political tensions which keep the whole 
Middle East in a state of perilous ferment and discord. 


Neither Israel, in a hurry to get on with its own 
development, nor the Arab countries, alive with pres- 
sures for economic and social progress, are likely to 
sit idly by and watch the precious waters of Jordan go 
on gliding by unused. But unless a mutually ac- 
ceptable formula can be found for dividing the water 
fairly among them, any attempt by one country to 
harness the stream for its own use will be an explosive 
provocation to the others. 

Even more important perhaps, is the fact that the 
Jordan, harnessed for irrigation, would provide a 
livelihood on the land for thousands of Arabs dis- 
placed from their former homes in Palestine by the 
terrible events of recent years. Living in camps 
maintained by the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, or in caves or primitive huts, these unhappy 
people have for six years borne the brunt of mis- 
fortune deriving from the conflict between the Arab 
nations and Israel. Today thousands of them are 
homeless, landless, penniless, and increasingly hope- 
less. 
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The Jordan River Valley 


In the Jordan Valley, on lands watered through 
modern irrigation canals, many of these people could 
be given a new economic stake and the dignity of 
independence once again. While it would not solve 
the whole problem of the Arab refugees, who number 
more than 800,000, settlement in the Jordan Valley 
would at least ameliorate the tension. It would ease 
the burning sense of frustration and resentment they 
now feel after six long years of displacement and de- 
feated hope. 

If accepted by all four of the states concerned, 
therefore, a comprehensive program for developing 
the Jordan River basin would do several things: first, 
it would form the basis for an equitable allocation of 
the available waters and thus take the river out of the 
area of controversy; second, it would mark at least 
the beginning of a constructive, practical and long 
overdue solution of the refugee problem, and thus 
help to clear the atmosphere of bitterness and resent- 
ment; third, it would contribute to a general rise in 
economic levels and thus help to promote social prog- 
ress in the region. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world would a program of 
water and power development produce greater tangi- 
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ble and intangible benefit. In terms of human wel- 
fare, and of world peace, the dams and irrigation 
works involved would have a value wholly out of 
proportion to the geographic size and importance of 
the valley itself. 

The core of the idea is to use Lake Tiberias as a 
natural storage reservoir for the waters of the Jordan 
and its principal tributary, the Yarmuk. These waters 
would be released through a system of canals for 
all-year irrigation in the lower valley. Israel’s share 
would be drawn mainly from headwaters upstream 
from Tiberias. Thus harnessed and controlled, the 
waters of the Jordan system would provide steady 
year-round irrigation for a total of some 234,000 
acres of land not now irrigated in the watershed— 
most of it capable of producing crops all year round. 

As an indication of the size and economic value of 
the project, it is slightly larger than the 225,000-acre 
Salt River project near Phoenix, Arizona. This is 
3-crop land, generally comparable to much of the 
area that can be irrigated in the Jordan Valley. The 
gross value of the crops grown in the Salt River 
project is $60,690,000 a year. That is a crop income 
of $268 anacre. The city of Phoenix is largely sup- 
ported by this revenue from the irrigated farming 
lands around it. 

Our main concern, at this stage, is to establish a 
sound, mutually acceptable basis for sharing the water 
among the states which claim it. This requires an 
acknowledgement on their part that the Jordan and 
its tributaries constitute an international river system 
and that there must be some kind of an understanding 
as to who is entitled to how much of the water. 

Because the political situation in the area makes 
cooperation between the Arab states and Israel im- 
possible at the present time, the proposed system of 
waterworks in the valley would require international 
administration and supervision. Eventually, if a 
total valley program became reality, some kind of 
valley water authority, probably under the United 
Nations, would have to be created. But here again, 
once the basic question of principle has been accepted, 
international supervision would seem to present no 
insurmountable difficulties. 

To my mind, the most interesting aspect of the 
whole idea, however, is that it is still alive. Consid- 
ering the state of hypertension in the area at the 
present time, no one would have been surprised if my 
original approach to the valley states had met with a 
flat and final rejection. But to the contrary,—the 
Arab nations and Israel have shown marked and un- 
mistakable interest. None of them has accepted the 
proposal yet. But if they have not said yes, neither 
have they said no—and in that fact, under the cir- 
cumstances, there is a genuine basis for encourage- 
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ment. It is my intention to return to the Near East 
for further discussions. Through these negotiations, 
it may be possible to put together a workable plan 
for the Jordan River system which all of the valley 
states can accept, despite continuing political differ- 
ences between them. 


In any event, President Eisenhower—for I am 
only his Ambassador—will have made an effort 
dedicated to the proposition that economic stability 
and social progress—a more secure, better standard 
of life for people—are the surest and most powerful 
bulwarks of peace and freedom in the world. 


The Battle for Minds 


To fight communism and carry on a never-ending 
battle for the minds of men is a heart-warming and 
soul-satisfying endeavor. Yet the American who has 
spent time away from the United States, working for 
what he is sure are “the best interests of his govern- 
ment,” often returns to find that his own countrymen 
are totally unaware of his efforts. 

There is a misconception if not a total lack of 
knowledge of what has been one of the greatest battles 
in our modern world—the battle for the minds of 
150,000 prisoners of war, who had previously fought 
on the side of the communist-controlled North Ko- 
rean army. 

What, then, were some of the ideas which a hand- 
ful of Americans attempted to project upon the 
thinking of the 150,000 prisoners of war, some of 
whom were the “guests” of the United Nations Com- 
mand from 1950 to September 1953? What hap- 
pened should be understood by every thinking Ameri- 
can who is interested in what can be done to influence 
intelligently the mind of man, and to make him a 
better citizen in the community of nations. 

It will be remembered that in April 1952, the Ko- 
rean and Chinese prisoners of war, who were for the 
most part then held behind barbed wire on the island 
of Koje, were “screened” to establish which of them 
would refuse to return to the communist dominated 
areas from which they had come. The screenings were 
a series of questions, culminating with the crucial, 
“Would you resist to the death being returned to 
North Korea (in the case of the Korean captive) or 
the Chinese mainland?” If the prisoner hesitated in 
his answer, if he was unsure, if he wanted time to 
think it over, he was returned to his enclosure with 
the known communists. If his answer was an un- 
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equivocal and positive yes, he was taken with his per- 
sonal possessions to camps on the southern portion of 
the mainland of Korea, or to the island of Cheju. 

What were the influences which caused this group 
of men to violate all oriental tradition? What caused 
them to turn with mixed emotions from the families 
and the small, barren but well-loved pieces of land 
which had been their proud heritage for generations? 
Had they been subjected to a barrage of hate propa- 
ganda, while behind the barbed wire of the United 
Nations Command, like the propaganda which the 
communists had poured into their ears? 

A basic belief in the minds of their fellow men had 
guided the small group of Americans who determined 
what method of approach would be used with these 
prisoners of war. First, the Americans responsible for 
their education and recreation faced the fact that more 
than sixty percent of the Chinese prisoners, and more 
than forty percent of the North Korean captives were 
illiterate. With a directness born of experience, the 
Americans took action. For the illiterate Korean 
prisoner of war, they started a course in literacy train- 
ing, using the famous Laubach method. With the 
Chinese counterpart, the James Yen method was used. 
Grown men who had never understood a printed 
word of their native tongue, much less been able to 
write it, discovered the reality and stimulation of the 
printed word. For the first time in their lives, they 
were able to write letters. But this was only a begin- 
ning; a full program of education was undertaken. 
The Americans reasoned that their concern with the 
prisoner of war should not be with him as a prisoner, 
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but rather as a human being who would again become 
a civilian, and a potential contributor to community 
life. Why not teach him the fundamentals of democ- 
racy by teaching him the responsibility of the individ- 
ual to the community, the community to the nation, 
and the nation to other nations of the world? If once 
this could be done, perhaps a small chink could be 
made in the communist’s self-satisfaction as a propa- 
gandist. But more important, perhaps a new concept 
of democratic thinking could lead to a better life for 
each of the prisoners of war, and new recruits could be 
added to the battle for democracy. 

What was offered the prisoner of war to encourage 
this new thinking and to broaden his horizons of 
thought? In addition to the literacy courses for the 
illiterate group, vocational training, in an on-the-job 
situation, was also offered. Blacksmithing, tin-smith- 
ing, pottery-making, wood-working, tailoring and 
shoe-repairing were but a few of the vocation-training 
avenues opened to the prisoner of war. What he 
learned was immediately applied in the shop to aid- 
ing himself in his prisoner status. The tinsmith made 
cups and rice bowls for his fellow prisoners. The shoe 
repair student did just that for his fellow prisoners; 
the pottery-training recipient made plates, cups and 
saucers, pitchers, ash trays and souvenir items. A 
large program in agricultural training was carried on 
by an Ameican agronomist who knew his Korean soil 
and spent many hours attempting to modernize farm- 
ing methods, and introducing commercial fertilizer 
to replace the older, and health-hazardous use of 
human night soil. Each prisoner of war camp had its 
experimental farm plot. The efforts of the farmer- 
prisoner of war led to considerable produce, which 
was used by the prisoners to supplement the food 
supplied by the United Nations Command. So great 
did the amount of produce finally become, that a 
substantial saving in cost of prisoner-of-war upkeep 
was effected during the fiscal year 1952. 

But besides these vocational guidance courses, 
formalized classes in the general area of the social 
studies were offered. Special texts, taking into account 
the background and general educational level of the 
average prisoner of war, were planned and executed 
in the Chinese and Korean languages by native writers 
working under the guidance of American education- 
ists. Each text was accompanied by a well-developed 
teaching plan for the use of the text. The teaching 
plan included the suggested use of audio-visual aids 
such as posters, in-class mock radio broadcasts, one-act 
plays, films and film strips. This was not all, how- 
ever, in the program of preparing the prisoner of war 
for a return to civilian life as a pro-democratic, con- 
tributing member to a community. 

In each prisoner of war camp radio broadcasting 
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activities to the extent of four to six hours per day, 
were carried on by a staff with little previous experi- 
ence in the field of mass communications media. The 
staff of each radio station was made up of civilian 
Korean employees, hired in south Korea, and enlisted 
personnel of the American Army with either some 
previous technical radio experience, or an aptitude for 
it. A method of training and programming was de- 
vised by an American and supervised by him to com- 
pensate for the lack of previous experience on the part 
of members of the camp staff. From a central emanat- 
ing point in each camp, via telephone lines, and an 
average of two amplifiers and loudspeakers in each 
compound of five hundred prisoners, a variety of 
broadcasting went to the prisoners of war. News, 
music of the western as well as the oriental world, 
comedy programs and dramas were the general con- 
tent. To the prisoner of war, the broadcasts seemed to 
be a mixture of entertainment, education and infor- 
mation. It would be well to examine one of these 
programs of “entertainment,” the background think- 
ing on the part of the Americans who brought it into 
being, and some of the more apparent, observable 
results. 

It was decided that one factor which the Korean 
and the Chinese prisoner of war had in common, was a 
great national pride. When asked why he felt such 
great pride, he could only stare in disbelief at the 
gaucheness of the question. The basis of the pride was 
old as time itself for the man behind barbed wire. It 
had been carefully nurtured and handed down by 
word of mouth, from generation to generation, among 
the less literate. The average prisoner’s lack of 
knowledge of his country’s history and literary wealth 
would have made an explanation of his pride im- 
possible. 

Here, then, was a circumstance which the Ameri- 
cans regarded as having great potential for achieving 
a greater good through a projection of educational 
material in an entertaining and relatively painless 
manner. A series of half-hour, once-a-week, semi- 
documentary broadcasts was conceived. The aim of 
the series was to give direction to the prisoner of war’s 
attitude of tremendous national pride by presenting 
dramatized versions of the lives of great figures from 
Chinese and Korean history who had fought for one 
or another of the basic freedoms. The immediate ob- 
jective was to appeal to the human need among the 
prisoners of war for recognition and acceptance within 
the community to which they would go. What the 
prisoners of war had done, in refusing to return to 
their homelands, was so contrary to oriental tradition, 
that there was a constant need for reassurance and 
mutual approval, By presenting a figure in the prison- 
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er’s national history, and, in effect, saying to the 
prisoner, “This man or woman sacrificed much to live 
his belief in such-and-such a freedom. You, too, are a 
great figure, for you, too, have sacrificed much to 
show that you are steadfast i in your resistance to the 
evil of communism,”—by saying only this, in a con- 
tinuing series of broadcasts, the Americans brought 
encouragement and revitalization to a commitment 
made by the prisoners of war. A commitment which 
the harshness and deadliness of a routine of life be- 
hind barbed wire, could quickly dull. 

Every broadcast of the series was a signal for a 
spontaneous post-broadcast discussion among the 
prisoners of war. In most of the camps, the actual 
broadcast was produced, directed, performed and 
backed with sound and music provided by the prison- 
ers of war, themselves. 

Perhaps the Russians would have been a little 
more “subtle” in their method of approach to this 
series. Perhaps they would have more rigidly ad- 
hered to the “technique” of which they are so sure. 
Perhaps their broadcasts would have been filled with 
the usual vituperativeness of Radio Moscow and Ra- 
dio Peiping, and they would have rent the air with 
the usual breast-beating and name-calling, in dully 


varied and never-ending repetition of emptiness with- 
out logic, which they have so painstakingly developed. 

Of one thing we may be sure. They would not have 
inserted into the series, from time to time, as did the 
Americans, a great fighter for freedom from another 
land—Thomas Jefferson, Maria Montessori, Ramon 
Magsaysay, John Dewey, Florence Nightingale and 
the like. Nor would they have dared to tell the true 
story of the one foreign figure who appeals so greatly 
to many orientals—Abraham Lincoln. Had not the 
Russians already successfully “proved” to the Chinese 
and Koreans that Abraham Lincoln was the first of 
the great American “communists”? How stupid could 
these Americans be? 

The echo of “How stupid, how stupid, how stupid” 
must have died hard, in the Russian throat, and been 
buried by the sound of the eating of humble pie, when 
all but three percent of the declared anti-communists, 
remained firm in their conviction never to return, 
even after the communist “explanations” in the de- 
militarized zone were concluded. 

Out of this recent experience has emerged a solid 
avenue of approach through truth: an avenue which 
the communist dares not take in the battle for the 
minds of men. 


CONSERVATION 


That which thy fathers have bequeathed to thee, earn it anew 


if thou wouldst possess it. 


OBLIGATORY PEACE 


1 wish to see the discovery of a plan, that would induce and 
oblige Nations to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another’s throats. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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THE STATE 

The end of the state is not to dominate men, nor to restrain 
them by fear; rather it is so to free each man from fear that he 
may live and act with full security and without injury to himself 
or his neighbor. 


SPINOZA 
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The close of the Tenth Inter-American Conference 
at Caracas left the United States encouraged in the 
diplomatic sphere but Latin America disappointed in 
the economic realm. The American Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, had two difficult tasks: 
he had to lay the specter of United States intervention 
evoked by Guatemala and Mexico and relieve the 
agitation of Latin American delegations over eco- 
nomic conditions. He went to Caracas in the hope of 
securing an agreement for joint action on the part of 
the American republics if any came under communist 
domination. After two gruelling weeks he secured a 
watered-down resolution which calls for consultation 
and collective action. The best that he could do to 
parry demands for economic concessions from the 
United States was to agree to a conference to be called 
later in the year. 

Mr. Dulles’s hardest task was to make the delegates 
fee] that the big issue in inter-American affairs was the 
threat of Communism. What with the Communist 
line tactics of the Jagans in British Guiana, leftist 
agitation in the West Indies, and strong Communist 
influence in Guatemala, Washington’s aim was to 
sound the alarm to all American republics. 

The American Secretary of State sought to make 
the danger appear imminent and specific, but Guate- 
mala insisted that this would be interference with that 
country’s domestic affairs. Indeed, Dr. Guillermo 
Toriello, the Guatemalan Foreign Minister, gained 
sympathetic support among the delegates when he 
accused the United States of intervention. Some of 
the support of Latin American delegates for Sefior 
Toriello sprang not so much from sympathy with 
leftist elements in Guatemala as from a feeling of 
sympathy for a little fellow who could defy Uncle 
Sam. Furthermore, many Latin Americans are stil] 
apathetic toward the danger of communism. They 
fee] that the biggest thing the United States can do to 
repel communism is to help them economically. 


If the Eisenhower administration had made up its 
mind about economic policy toward Latin America, 
Mr. Dulles would have had more to bargain with. As 
it was, he had to make bricks without straw, as one of 
his predecessors, Secretary of State John Hay re- 
marked, when he was bargaining with Great Britain. 
Most observers are of the opinion that Mr. Dulles 
displayed acumen and persistence. Although he 
yielded on minor points, he saw to it that there was no 
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The Caracas Conference 


BY FREDERIC W. GANZERT 
Director, Bermuda Division, American International 
College 


whittling away of fundamentals, and emerged with a 
resolution against Soviet infiltration that showed that 
Pan-Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine were 
vital forces in the struggle against communist domina- 
tion. 

By the time ten countries had given general ap- 
proval to the proposal of the United States, Mexico 
and Guatemala tried to secure an amendment to the 
United States proposal that would make collective 
action possible only in case of actual invasion by a 
power from outside the American continents. Sefor 
Roberto Cordova of Mexico said that his country was 
not defending international communism but only the 
right of any people to choose their own political insti- 
tutions. He pointed out that his country had experi- 
enced intervention, not only by a European power, 
but by “countries on our own continent.” 

To meet the strong opposition inspired by Argen- 
tina and Mexico, Mr. Dulles proposed the following 
modification of his original draft: “This declaration 
of foreign policy made by the American Republics in 
relation to the dangers originating outside the hemi- 
sphere is designed to protect and not to impair the in- 
alienable rights of each State freely to choose its own 
form of Government, economic system and to live its 
own social and cultural life.” It was good strategy 
for him, also, to accept a Colombian amendment pro- 
viding for consultation before anti-communist action 
is taken. 

It was felt generally among the delegates that un- 
less Mr. Dulles secured at least fifteen votes for the 
final resolution he would have failed. He did better 
than this; the final vote showed seventeen republics 
in favor of the resolution, and only one vote—that of 
Guatemala—against it, with Argentina and Mexico 
abstaining. The heart of the version accepted by the 
conference reads as follows: “That the domination 
or control of the political institutions of any American 
state by the international Communist movement, ex- 
tending to this hemisphere a political system of an 
extra-continental power, would constitute a threat to 
the sovereignty and political independence of the 
American states, endangering the peace of America, 
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and would call for consultation and appropriate action 
in accordance with existing treaties.” 

Mr. Dulles did not secure the support of Argentina 
and Mexico, and some of the delegates who signed 
may have done so without great enthusiasm; but he 
nevertheless scored a notable victory. In the first 
place, the adoption of the resolution, despite the at- 
tacks of Guatemala and the opposition of Argentina 
and Mexico, betokened the vitality of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. In the second place, the fact 
that it took two weeks of hard fighting and adroit 
maneuvering to secure passage of the resolution, gave 
evidence to the world that the Colossus of the North 
does not ride rough-shod over a group of satellite 
states. It was acknowledged by some of the delegates 
that the United States had it within its power to brow- 
beat the delegations into submission by economic 
threats, but that such tactics would have caused such 
resentment as to weaken the inter-American organi- 
zation. 

The adoption by nineteen governments of the reso- 
lution against colonialism, offered by Argentina, in 
the face of strong opposition from the United States, 
is another indication of Latin American freedom from 
North American tutelage. 

The resolution called for the complete elimination 
of the remnants of European rule in the New World. 
The revoicing of Argentina’s claim to the Falkland 
Islands and revival of Guatemala’s pretensions to- 
ward British Honduras are good domestic politica] 
strategy in both countries and inspire a feeling of 
hemispheric nationalism in other areas. Aside from 
the desire of Argentina to secure possession of the 
Falkland Islands and Guatemala’s pretensions to Brit- 
ish Honduras, the resolution reflects the feeling of 
hemispheric nationalism shared by both Central and 
South America. The resolution also appeals to those 
who fear that in wartime the surviving colonies of 
Old World Powers might become enemy strong- 
holds. 

This was the only issue upon which the United 
States was completely isolated. The American dele- 
gation abstained from voting for this resolution which 
was adopted by the vote of nineteen republics. The 
United States held that the subject was outside the 
competence of the conference, at which the colonial 
Powers were not represented. Even had the Ameri- 
can delegation been sympathetic toward this resolu- 
tion, which is expected to result in no positive action in 
the immediate future, the United States could not 
afford to incur the displeasure of its allies, the colonial 
powers. Brazil offered a resolution referring the 
question of colonial protectorates to the United Na- 
tions, under the trusteeship system. 

Although Mr. Dulles and his colleagues returned 
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to the United States feeling that the conference had 
been a United States diplomatic success, the problems 
presented by Latin American economic frustration 
had been merely put off. In the absence of recom 
mendations to Congress which may be expected from 
President Eisenhower in the future, Mr. Dulles was 
unable to give final answers. 

An outstanding Latin American complaint is that 
the United States, as the chief purchaser of Latin 
American raw materials, pays low prices for those ma- 
terials, but charges high prices for the producer’s and 
consumer’s goods exported to Latin American coun- 
tries. Despite the exceptionally high price of coffee, 
prices of oil, copper, tin, sugar, and other raw mate- 
rials have declined. Other grievances are high Ameri- 
can tariffs, retrenchment of Export-Import Bank 
loans for developmental purposes, curtailment of 
Point Four activities in the field of technical aid, 
“double taxation” of American investments in Latin 
America, and lack of sympathy for agrarian reform 
measures. 

Sefior Jorge Prat Echaurren, president of the 
Chilean State Bank, speaking in the social and eco- 
nomic committee, complained of the fluctuations of 
raw material prices and suggested price supports for 
raw materials and quick public capital to build up in- 
dustries. He complained of the growing practice of 
the United States to import from Africa. Latin Ameri- 
cans had to fight against the unfair competition of 
cheap African labor, and to stand by while capital 
went into the Sahara instead of into Latin America. 

Dr. Carlos Villaveces of Colombia joined Sefor 
Prat in criticism of United States economic policies, 
attacking export prices. He pointed out that although 
coffee prices rose, those of other goods rose still faster. 

Sr. Oscar Pelliza, Argentine Under-Secretary for 
Economics, criticized adversely United States policies 
in foreign investments and prices paid for raw mate- 
rial imports. With respect to the latter he said that 
it was definite that there was a permanent loss in the 
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buying power of Latin American exportations which 
were obligated for purchases of goods from abroad. 
Other speakers cautioned against dumping by the 
United States of surplus food supplies in foreign mar- 
kets. 

The feeling of uncertainty and disappointment of 
the Latin American delegates in the economic field 
was well expressed by Sr. Julio Ernesto Heurtematte, 
the Panamanian delegate, in discussing the question 
of currency convertibility: “Until that great country 
(the United States) announces clearly the direction 
its foreign economic policy is to take and applies that 
policy and guarantees its continuance for a relatively 
long period of time, no Latin American country can 
chart its way confidently.” 

Although Mr. Dulles and other representatives of 
the United States did what they could to meet criti- 
cism and counter the adoption of resolutions unfavor- 
able to the United States, they were in no position to 
make commitments upon the economic policy of their 
country. They were unable to prevent the passage 
of a series of anti-United States economic resolutions, 
but by their conciliatory attitude and willingness to 
listen to Latin American grievances, they were able 
to take the edge off some of these. It is noteworthy 
that in the closing sessions of the conference, although 
disappointment in economic affairs was evident, there 
seemed to be no feeling of bitterness, but of hope for 
constructive action in the fall. 








The President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
after a trip to South America last summer, advocated 
stable trade and tariff policies, support of the prices of 
raw materials by stockpiling, avoidance of higher 
tariffs or lower import quotas and the encouragement 
of private investment and loans from the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the World Bank. 


The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
commonly known as the Randal] Commission, after 
its head, Clarence Randall, the industrialist, which 
was set up by Congress for dealing with economic 
aspects of United States foreign policy, has urged 
limited tariff reductions to help Latin American ex- 
porters. 


It is to be hoped that by the time the economic con- 
ference meets these and other recommendations wil] 
have been implemented by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and its supporters in Congress in the form of 
a definite economic program.* 


*Editorial Note: 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles did make some economic concessions 
(an assurance to the coffee-producing countries that the USA did not plan 
price controls, the announcement that President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
would not follow the Federal Trade Commission’s recommendation to raise 
the duty on wool, and a pledge that the Export-Import Bank would continue 
a fairly liberal trend) brought about a turning-point in the attitude of 
Brazil’s Foreign Minister, Professor Vicente Rao, and had considerable 
effect upon the Delegations from Uruguay, Colombia, and other representa- 
tives. This gave point and emphasis to the promise of our country to share 
in the deliberations on economic problems in Rio de Janeiro, presumably 
in November.—J. F. T. 


SOME CANNOTS 


You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more than your 


income. 


You cannot further the brotherhood of man by inciting class 


hatred. 


You cannot build character and courage by taking away man’s 


initiative and independence. 


You cannot help men permanently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves. 
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in Latin America 


Historical Antecedents—American-sponsored 
schools have existed in a number of Latin American 
countries for many decades. Various United States 
church denominations, both Protestant and Catholic, 
were the pioneers in this movement, and the institu- 
tions that they founded have constituted important 
units in the private educational system of our southern 
neighbors. As American commerce and industry with 
Latin America developed and representatives of 
United States companies took up their residence in 
increasing numbers in the larger capitals and cities of 
the other American republics, there was a growing 
need for American-type community schools on the 
elementary and secondary level to which the children 
of local American residents might be sent. These early 
schools were of a cooperative, nonprofit nature, many 
of the teachers being drawn from among the parents 
of the pupils and housing facilities being of a tempo- 
rary and improvised nature. 

This movement was given its first real official im- 
petus at the beginning of World War II when the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs made a survey 
of pro-Axis activities in South and Central America. 
A by-product of this survey was an investigation into 
the influence of pro-Axis schools in Latin America. 


It was learned that many of the German schools, 
which had usually been highly respected private insti- 
tutions patronized by some of the most substantial and 
influential Latin American families, were becoming 
centers of pro-Hitler sentiment and anti-American 
propaganda. The Coordinator’s Office requested the 
American Council on Education to devise a program 
for strengthening American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America so that they might serve as a counterin- 
fluence to such tendencies. The Council recommended 
the establishment of the present Inter-American 
Schools Service, and at the request of the Coordinator 
assumed responsibility for the operation of the pro- 
gram on a contractual basis. In 1943, official sponsor- 
ship was transferred from the Coordinator’s Office to 
the Department of State, which has continued the ar- 
rangement with the Council every year since that 
time. 


Late in 1942, the Council was given a grant of 
$27,000 in order to initiate the program. Subsequent 
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Serving American-Sponsored Schools 
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appropriations by fiscal years have been as follows: 


1943-44 $ 220,000.00 
1944-45 75,000.00 
1945-46 120,000.00 
1946-57 209,044.00 
1947-48 170,781.00 
1948-49 181,000.00 
1949-50) 161,000.00 
1950-51 171,000.00 
1951-52 171,000.00 
1952-53 132,250.00 
1953-54 128,250.00 





$1,739,325.00 

From its beginning the Service has functioned un 
der the general supervision of a committee of educa- 
tors, appointed by the Council, with the cooperation 
of the Department of State and the United States 
Embassies in the twenty Latin American republics. 
Dr. Roy Tasco Davis served as Director from the 
inception of the Service until September, 1953, when 
he resigned to assume his duties as United States Am 
bassador to Haiti. His successor was the author of the 
present article. 

Purpose and Basic Policies—Since its inception, the 
Inter-American Schools Service has been guided by a 
philosophy—mutually agreed to by representatives 
of the American-sponsored schools, the United States 
Department of State, and American educational lead- 
ership—which maintains that the Service is a volun 
tary, nongovernmental agency of coordination and 
cooperation for American schools in Latin America 
having related interests. The Service makes available 
to eligible schools technical and professional advice 
and assistance, without attempting to determine their 
policies. It also offers modest grants-in-aid to certain 
community-type schools which are most in need of 
financial assistance. 

American-sponsored schools in Latin America have 
been established to supplement, rather than compete 
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with, the work and activities of national school sys- 
tems. They are bi-national in character, admitting 
both American and national pupils of the respective 
countries. Nationals now constitute about 80 per cent 
of the total enrollment. The Service endeavors to co- 
operate with the schools in their efforts to improve 
their educational programs to the benefit of the com- 
munities served. It assists the schools in obtaining ac- 
creditation with North American colleges and univer- 
sities. It is not the purpose of the Service to act as an 
agency to promote the interests of the United States, 
except as its activities may result incidentally in 
strengthening confidence in North American institu- 
tions generally and in promoting mutual international 
understanding and respect. 


The number of American-sponsored schools now 
operating in Latin America is approximately 240. 
These may be divided into four main categories: (1 ) 
independent, nonprofit, community schools; (2) re- 
ligious or church-connected schools of various de- 
nominations; (3) schools maintained by large Ameri- 
can companies operating in Latin America; and (4) 
privately owned schools operated for profit. The as- 
sistance of the Inter-American Schools Service is 
available to the first three categories, with the excep- 
tion of the grants-in-aid. Only the independent, non- 
sectarian community schools are eligible for this fi- 
nancial assistance. The Service believes that the par- 
ticipating schools of this type should be self-support- 
ing to the greatest possible extent, and that they 
should be autonomous, cooperative institutions spon- 
sored jointly by United States citizens and nationals 
residing in the local community. 

Extent and Significance of Operations—The total 
enrollment in the schools operating under the Inter- 
American Schools program has shown an annual in- 
crease to approximately 70,000 students currently in 
attendance. Most of the schools find it necessary to 
maintain a waiting list of students desiring to enroll. 
The annual cost of operation of the schools has varied 
from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 while the contribu- 
tions in grants and services rendered to them through 
the Service have ranged from $220,000 to the present 
$128,250. The value of property owned by the 
schools served is estimated at $18,000,000. Over a 
period of years more than 1,000,000 Latin American 
students have attended these schools. 


American schools in Latin America provide desir- 
able educational opportunities not otherwise available 
locally. The bilingual aspect of the schools’ programs 
is particularly valuable, meeting a unique, practical, 
three-fold need. First, it permits the Latin American 
to remain in his own country and acquire a knowledge 
and use of the English language and United States 
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customs as preparation for college entrance in the 
United States. Secondly, it allows the North Ameri- 
can student temporarily residing in Latin America to 
continue with an educational program comparable to 
one he or she might follow at home. Thirdly, it meets 
the needs of those who, terminating their formal edu- 
cation at the secondary level, wish to prepare for bi- 
lingua] clerical and administrative positions. 

Eighteen of the schools have been accredited with 
American colleges and universities by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
others will undoubtedly achieve this distinction as 
their standards are improved and their resources are 
strengthened. 

But perhaps the greatest fruits of the operation of 
American schools in Latin America are in terms of 
mutual understanding and tolerance among nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. Attending these schools 
are the future leaders of Latin America, who will 
some day assume positions of prominence in Inter- 
American trade, industry, and cultural relations. The 
picture of these Latin American youth getting a day- 
by-day understanding of the principles and values we 
in the United States hold dear, from teachers working 
primarily from a sense of dedication to ideals, is a 
heartening one. In no better way can these students 
gain a working knowledge of the English language 
and North American customs and at the same time 
acquire an appreciation for the democratic way of life 
as practiced in the United States. The same holds true 
regarding tolerance and appreciation by North Ameri- 
can students for the culture and language of Latin 
America. 

American schools in Latin America provide a foun- 
dation for the building of international relations be- 
tween the United States and the other American re- 
publics which cannot easily be destroyed. Not only 
the boys and girls participating in play and class activi- 
ties with children of other nationalities but also the 
adults participating as members of parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, or as shareholders in a bilingual and bi- 
national enterprise, develop a better understanding of 
and regard for other nationalities. It is hoped that the 
Inter-American school program, which is encouraged 
and assisted by the Inter-American Schools Service, is 
recognized as the valuable aid it is to the growth of 
understanding between peoples of the Americas. 

While the schools served by the Inter-American 
Schools Service have made encouraging progress dur- 
ing the past decade, they are still handicapped by lack 
of funds and adequate teaching personnel. The offi- 
cial aid granted to them through the Service has aver- 
aged less than 2 per cent of their total budgets, but it 
has had an influence beyond the actual monetary sums 
involved, stimulating the schools to greater service. 
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Since November 8, 1949, Cambodia has been a 
quasi-independent state, within the bounds of the 
French Union, like the other Associated States of 
Indo-China, Laos and Vietnam. The internal au- 
tonomy is practically complete. The problem of her 
total independence will be the subject of definite 
settlement in the course of forthcoming negotiations 
to be held in Paris. Representatives of Cambodia, 
designated by the King, will discuss with France and 
sign the treaty or treaties to determine exactly the 
status of the Kingdom of Cambodia in the world. 

So far, Cambodia has seen her independence and 
her government recognized by 33 states. She has 
been admitted as a member in several of the affiliated 
organizations of the United Nations, such as the 
World Health Organization and UNESCO. She 
has established an embassy in the United States, a 
legation in Thailand, and a High-commissioner in 
Paris. The United States, the United Kingdom and 
Thailand have accredited diplomatic representatives 
at Phnom-Penh. Cambodia has no relations what- 
soever with the USSR. 

The Cambodians put their confidence largely in 
the United States. They deeply appreciate the bene- 
fits of the American Economic Assistance Mission 
which is working actively to help the country improve 
its agriculture, public health, public works, and edu- 
cation. 

The primary needs of Cambodia today are total 
independence, the development of the army, the 
improvement of agriculture and the development of 
foreign trade. 

Cambodia has abundant natural resources. Her 
mineral wealth is still largely untapped. Rich forests 
cover almost three quarters of the land surface. Fish 
are plentiful in her lakes, rivers, and maritime wa- 
ters; fishing and the production of fish oil and other 
related industries are important in her economy. The 
Mekong river plays a role comparable to the Nile in 
Egypt, making the land very fertile; rice, rubber, 
cotton, tobacco, and fruit trees are widely cultivated. 
Industrial development is in its infancy, but the ar- 
tistic skill of the Cambodians in such arts and crafts 





*This distinguished Cambodian educator, in the United States for a brief 
Visit, to study American methods of elementary education, speaks fluent 
French, but no English; this article is based on two interviews and written 
answers to some questions proposed by the Chairman of the Board of Editors 
of Wortp Arrairs. In view of the Indo-China crisis it seemed worth 
while to take advantage of this opportunity for a first-hand glimpse of an 
area about which too little has been known in the outside world. 
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Cambodia in the World Today 





BY CHET CHHEM 
Inspector-in-Chief of Primary E-ducation 
In Cambodia 
(as told to Helen Dwight Reid )* 


as Weaving, pottery, basketry, and silver jewelry is 
outstanding, though it plays a small part in the 
economy. 

The people of Cambodia are deeply concerned with 
the improvement of their educational facilities. Many 
new schools in the villages are being constructed by 
the people themselves. The Buddhist monks also 
provide school facilities in the Pagoda, the center of 
the religious and social life of the community. 

The great lack today is enough well-trained teach- 


ers. The existing normal school is quite inadequate 
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to provide a sufficient number of professionally qual- 
ified instructors. Several additional normal schools 
are essential, with high standards of admission. Mean- 
while, until this program can be fully realized, it will 
be necessary for the next few years to use the long 
school vacations for intensive training of the teachers 
so greatly needed for the country (about 1000 a year ). 

Along with improvement of teaching methods, our 
problem is to make our education more practical. The 
present program is often too heavy for the children, 
and stresses ideas of little usefulness for daily living. 
We shall have to devise a curriculum less weighty, 
more practical, and looking above all to preparing 
them to live in their own communities, to be good 
citizens, workers who love their land and their job. 
Such reforms would help to combat the idea that 
education can—and should—lead only to a post in 
the bureaucracy. 

The national budget of this newly independent 


country is not sufficient to permit the large-scale de- 
velopment which we need. That is why I have sought 
so earnestly the assistance of the American Aid Mis- 
sion at Saigon for the training of teachers, construction 
of pilot schools, and school equipment, including 
furniture and supplies. 

When I return from the United States, I shall ask 
the National Ministry of Education for authorization 
to call together all the provincial Inspectors, as a kind 
of Education Council, to study the possibility of un- 
dertaking a general reform of the curriculum at all 
levels. Some of the Inspectors who have visited 
Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines, were im- 
pressed with the progress made there in the education 
of youth; Cambodia ought to follow the example of 
these countries in reorganizing its teaching methods 
and curriculum. Better education will help us to be 
better prepared for a constructive role as a fully in- 
dependent state in a critical part of the world. 


Rehabilitation in Korea and Britain’s 


Contribution 


Six months after the North Korean forces launched 
their invasion of South Korea in June, 1950, the 
United Nations passed a resolution setting up a 
special body to plan and supervise rehabilitation and 
relief in Korea, which was to be called the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency—UNKRA for 
short. Mr. Donald Kingsley was appointed Agent- 
General, and he in turn chose Sir Arthur Rucker as 
Deputy Agent-General: the latter left for Korea in 
May, 1951. But the high hopes of an early settlement 
of the Korean War were to be disappointed, and Sir 
Arthur found on his arrival that all the port, ware- 
house and transportation facilities were required to 
supply the forces of the United Nations Command. 


In the circumstances, any program of economic 
rehabilitation was impossible, and the most that the 
Agency could hope to do was to provide food, clothing 
and shelter for the millions of refugees and to pre- 
vent the spread of disease among them. The financial] 
year 1951-2 was chiefly employed in building up an 
organization and the necessary machinery to carry out 
the Agency’s eventual program. During the next 
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period, 1952-3, the “cease-fire” enabled a start to be 
made, and the Agency began to get into its stride with 
a program of $70,000,000, approved by the United 
Nations and now practically completed. 

The eventful signing of the Armistice on July 27, 
1953, made it possible to plan on a far more ambitious 
scale, which it was essential to do, as it was estimated 
that South Korea might eventually need $1,000,000,- 
000 of overseas help to achieve complete rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Agency is not the only relief organization at 
work. For some time the United Nations Command 
has carried out relief measures in the forward zones 
and, following the announcement of the Armistice 
Agreement, the United States Government made 
available to the Republic of Korea a sum of $200,- 
000,000. To avoid unnecessary duplication or over- 
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lapping, an economic coordinator has been appointed, 
who has allotted areas of responsibility to each of the 
agencies. Thus, the United Nations Command will 
continue its work of short-term relief measures such 
as transportation, communication, health, welfare, the 
provision of food and essential civilian requirements, 
while UNKRA will concentrate on long-range re- 
habilitation. 

Let us look-at some of the activities which this 
entails. Since the Republic of Korea is mainly agri- 
cultural, one of the first essentials is to restore and 
develop the agricultural conditions of the country. 
At present less than half of the total paddy lands are 
irrigated. UUNKRA is undertaking 238 irrigation 
projects, of which the 99 already completed should 
increase the supplies of brown rice by some 27,500 
metric tons. UNKRA is also helping materially to 
rebuild and equip the Suwon Agricultural College 
and the laboratories of the Central Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station. 


Facilities are being provided to give advanced 
training overseas to Korean agricultural specialists, 
and to institute an agricultural information service to 
place before Korean farmers knowledge of improved 
techniques for the production of rice and other crops. 
Arrangements are being made to produce locally 
some of the newer type vaccines for livestock, as well 
as to send qualified personnel overseas for advanced 
training in veterinary work. 


Throughout the villages of South Korea there is 
need for all manner of improvements—better drain- 
age, flood control, reafforestation, improved water 
supply, sanitary facilities. By the end of December, 
1953, 192 such projects had been undertaken, of 
which 152 had been completed. Living standards 
are low in the villages, owing to a lack of knowledge 
of how to improve them, and a lack of education. 
Special areas have been selected in which a program 
of agricultural extension, model village projects, 


community schools, public health and child welfare, 
forestry and so on will be carried out. 

After agriculture, fishing is the most important 
industry, for 85% of the animal proteins consumed 
by Koreans comes from fish foods. To restore the 
Korean fishing industry, UNKRA has provided an 
ambitious program ranging from the importation of 
trawlers to supplies for the local building of boats, 
fishing gear, boat engines, rope and items needed in 
fish canning and refrigeration. 

These are only a few samples of the projects now 
being carried out by UNKRA. Yet it all costs money. 
The 1953-4 program was stepped up to $130,000,000 
but has had to be slowed down on account of the 
tardiness of some of the United Nations members to 
honor their pledges. Even so, this two-year program 
of $200,000,000 will probably advance to $250,000,- 
000 before long. 

In all this Britain is bearing her full share. The 
United States is, perhaps naturally, the largest con- 
tributor, but Britain comes next on the list, and well 
above the other countries that follow her. Towards 
the program of $200,000,000 she has pledged herself 
to contribute £8 million ($22.5 million) and of this 
sum she had already paid over £3.05 millions by the 
end of last September, counting her payments to the 
fund of the United Nations Command. 

Since then, she has been paying £500,000 ($1,400,- 
000) a month, which continued until the end of 
March, when the monthly rate of payment came up 
for review. 

All this is, of course, apart from the vast sums 
which she is spending on the less developed territories 
of the Commonwealth, at the rate of some £15 million 
a year, and the grants and loans she is making under 
the Colombo Plan. Bearing in mind these various 
heavy calls on the British economy, her people can 
justifiably feel that they have done their best to help 
the unfortunate Koreans. 


PEACE 


Peace is the absence of fear. Joy is the presence of a glowing 
outward urge. There may be Peace without Joy, and Joy without 
Peace, but the two combined make happiness. 
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Leaders tor Peace in the American 
Peace Society 


NuMBER 14 
WILLIAM WOLCOTT ELLSWORTH 


William Wolcott Ellsworth, of Connecticut, was a 
Director of the American Peace Society from 1835- 


1838, and for most of that time a member of the 
executive Committee. He was a Vice President from 
1838-1855. 


He was one of the twin sons, born November 10, 
1791, to Oliver Ellsworth, later Chief-Justice of the 
United States, and his wife, Abigail Wolcott. Wil- 
liam’s twin brother, Henry Leavitt Ellsworth, be- 
came an agriculturist, and the first Commissioner of 
Patents. 

William graduated from Yale with honors in 1810 
at the age of 19. He attended then the Litchfield 
Law School, and later entered the law office of Judge 
Thomas Scott Williams. In 1813, at the age of 22, he 
was admitted to the Hartford bar, and soon became 
locally prominent. In the same year he married 
Emily Webster, daughter of the lexicographer, Noah 
Webster. 

He was elected to the U. S. Congress in 1829 and 
there served on the Judiciary committee. In the 
House he was active in preparing compromise tariff 
measures to carry out President Jackson’ s plan to meet 
South Carolina’s “Nullification” proposition. He 
later protested Van Buren’s pronouncement that the 
charter of the National Bank was forfeited. Ellsworth 
said, “If Congress shall sanction this conduct and 
these principles the Constitution lies at the feet of the 
Chief Magistrate, and its provisions are no longer 
effectual for our protection.” This action of President 
Van Buren’s was, in fact, followed by the Panic of 
1837. 

After leaving Congress, Ellsworth, in 1835, be- 
came a Director of the American Peace Society. He 
was elected Governor of Connecticut in 1838, an office 
he held until 1842. In that office he did all he could 
to further such enterprises as railroads and manufac- 
tures. While he advocated numerous progressive 
measures in the state, he was conservative as a poli- 
tician, an enthusiastic Whig, favoring protective 
tariffs, but also governmental aid for internal im- 
provements. 

He was appointed Associate Judge of the State 
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Supreme Court in 1847, where he served until he re- 
tired “because of age” in 1861. He lived, however, 
until January 15th, 1868. 

An example of Ellsworth’s type of mind is found 
in his remarks in 1859, while he was on the Supreme 
Court, and while the subject of slavery was rising to 
white heat in the North. He was one of several emi- 
nent speakers at a meeting in Hartford of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. Ellsworth, as the last speaker, up- 
held the policy of the Tract Society not to distribute 
anti-slavery tracts lest the circulation of purely re- 
ligious tracts be curtailed, “on the simple ground” he 
he said, “of Christian expediency. Every person can 
understand that, and can judge of its pertinency and 
force.” 

In person William Ellsworth was tall, dignified 
and graceful, but he has been described as “a typical 
Yankee, equally able to trade horses, make speeches 
or offer prayer.” 

A fellow townsman of Thomas Gallaudet, he con- 
tributed interest and help in establishing schools for 
the deaf. Hospitals for the insane also won his inter- 
est and, beginning when the American Peace Society 
had its headquarters in Hartford, 1835-1937, he also 
gave whole-hearted support to the work for Peace. 

In its first issue in 1835, the American Advocate of 
Peace, organ of the American Peace Society, carried 
an account of what it called a very important meeting 
in Hartford on December 25, 1834. At that meeting 
three resolutions were passed. No. I read, “That we 
consider the Cause of Peace a necessary auxiliary to 
the benevolent operations of the day.” No. II called 
warfare incompatible with the Gospel. No. III urged 
support of the American Advocate of Peace. The 
magazine then printed a long excerpt from the speech 
of Hon. William W. Ellsworth supporting the first 
resolution. 

In the speech Mr. Ellsworth asked what remedy 
for war could be found. Then, “There is a remedy. 
Let free principles be disseminated. Let the people 
be instructed in their rights. The aspect of the times 
is now fast changing. The cause of Constitutional, re- 
publican liberty is rapidly progressing. Those who 
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would wield the powers of the Government are be- 
coming daily more and more accountable to the true 
source of political power. . .. Let the immeasurable 
value of man, as the Gospel exhibits him, be fully set 
forth. In this light he will appear, not as a mere play- 
thing for the ambitious. . . . 







“An association formed for promoting all or any of 
these objects . . . is deserving of public regard, and the 
cause which it has espoused is a necessary auxiliary to 
the benevolent operations which distinguish the pres- 
ent age.” 

Maser Soute Cai 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society 


The 126th Annual Meeting of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society was held at the Cosmos Club in the City of Wash- 
ington, Wednesday afternoon, May 12th, 1954 at 4 P.M. It 
was a dual celebration, since the birthday of WILLIAM LADD, 
founder of the Society fell on May 10th. Greetings from the 
American Peace Society were read to a large assemblage of his 
fellow-townsmen’s descendants in Minot, Maine, at exercises 
there celebrating his birthday. 

At the Washington Meeting, there were present: 

Major-General U. S. Grant III, President of the Society; Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, Executive Secretary; Justice Michael Francis 
Doyle, Vice-President; Huston Thompson, former Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Vice-President; F. E. Hildebrand, 
Vice-President of the National Metropolitan Bank, Treasurer; 
and the following directors: 


Rey. Wilfrid Parsons, S$. ]. of Georgetown University 

Congressman John M. Vorys of the Foreign Affairs Committee 

Dr. Amos Taylor of the Pan American Union 

Rev. Albert J. McCartney, pastor emeritus of the National 
Presbyterian Church 

Dr. Charles FE. Fenwick of the Organization of American States 

Rev. Joseph M. Thorning of Carrollton Manor, Frederick, 
Maryland 

Dr. Pitman Potter, Dean of the Graduate School, American 
University 

Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National 
Educational Association 

Dr. Denys Myers, former member of the Department of State 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid of the Foreign Operations Administra- 


tion 

Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld of the Washington Hebrew Con- 
gregation 

Dr. George A. Finch of the American Society of International 
Law 


Miss Ellen Collins, Associate Editor of World Affairs 

Dr. Waldo Leland, Director Emeritus, American Council of 
Learned Societies 

Mr. Neville Miller, Former Dean of the University of Louis- 
ville Law School 

Mr. Alton Denslow, Registrar of the United Nations League 
of Lawyers 
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General Grant reported in his Annual Message to the Society, 
in part, as follows: “The two agencies which William Ladd 
proposed as essential to the establishment of international peace, 
or at least preventive of war, have been established, namely, a 
Congress of Nations and an International Court. 
is given that we may have contributed our mite towards attainment 
of these agencies. Mindful of the Conference of the Societs 
staged at Dumbarton Oaks, at which the proposed United Nations 
Organization was first made public, explained and discussed, we 
are justified in belief that we did make an effective contribution 
to the adoption of the United Nations Charter at San Francisco, 


Encouragement 


however short of fulfilment of the hopes then supporting us the 
United Nations may have proven.” 

“We must recognize that the disappointment of our hopes has 
been due less to shortcomings in the purpose and organization of 
the United Nations than to the unexpected unwillingness of one 
of the great powers to cooperate with the others in achieving the 
Its selfish 
sistence on imposing its ideology and domination over other nations 
has been the stumbling block. The citizen 
organization as ours to educate public opinion and continue to 


purposes then promised. national ambitions and in- 


need for such a 
preach the gospel of international peace is all the more manifest. 
In the dilemma confronting the peacefully inclined and more 
altruistic nations, we have a broad field of potential public service 
—to support our public officials in their efforts and to gain public 
understanding of the possible means of avoiding another world 
war.” 

Mr. Hildebrand, the Society’s Treasurer, reported the success- 
ful financial outcome of the year’s operations, with a comfortable 
balance in the bank to begin the new fiscal year. 

Dr. Dunham, Executive Secretary, reported, in part, as follows: 

“T returned from Europe with certain misgivings. One was 
my inability to attend the evening session of the American Society 
of International Law, where its President gave his address on the 
‘Development of Collective Security, 1914-1954.’ I wish I 
could have been there to hear the discussion on this great contri- 
bution of our time to peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and the protection of the weak from the stronger agggressor. 

Another misgiving is the realization of the plight of our own 
great country in its endeavor to maintain peace in the world 


today. I could be cynical about it and say the situation is simply 
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a recurrent one, which is duplicated throughout history. I could 
be depressed, as well, and admit there is no solution, while man 
remains what he is—a creature of good and bad, with the bad 
often predominating. But I am neither. I only have misgivings. 
They consist, I think, in the recognition of some mistakes we have 
made and are even now making. The “White Man’s Burden,” 
which Kipling placed on us after our unfortunate foray into the 
entanglement of colonial power in 1899, has now 55 years later, 
brought us to where we are. I do not say we could have avoided 
these responsibilities in the Pacific and the Atlantic, for we had, 
long before the Spanish American conflict, been moving in this 
direction but I think we could have had a greater realization of 
the result which now confronts us. 

These thoughts crowded in on me at both the Council Meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union in Monaco and the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in Geneva, as I witnessed the by-play of 
interests, playing poker with human lives. They seem to play one 
kind of poker when their chips are high and another when they 
are low. 

I think I know the reason why we try even to avoid betting on 
the game. We don’t like the game well enough to choose 
sides. In two World Wars we were forced to choose sides. In 
the first, we became a creditor nation for the first time in our 
history, and we never collected. In the second, our position as 
a creditor increased and we have not only given back our profits 
(which was morally justifiable) but we are now giving our earn- 
ings—sixty billion dollars since 1945. 

At Monaco, we gave up the attempt to frame a Resolution on 
Human Rights because we realized we do not all possess the same 
definition of Human Rights, nor the same interpretation of 
protecting such rights. We gave up also, the Resolution on Con- 
vertability of Currency and International Payments, because we 
realized the world situation would have changed before we passed 
the resolution in Vienna in August—and changed again before the 
resolution could be implemented by appropriate action. We did, 
however, decide to discuss the amendments to the United Nations 
Charter, the proposal for Universal Disarmament, the ratification 
of the improved Copyright Convention of Geneva 1952 and the 
five Conventions of the Internationa] Labor Organization on the 
welfare and protection of workers. 

While we were in Monaco, the Soviet suddenly decided to 
join UNESCO and sent its delegates and its satellites’ delegates 
to the Hague Conference. Later, in Paris, I had the opportunity 
to discuss this with the UNESCO heads and the staff, now busily 
preparing for the greater budget in 1955 and for the influx of 
the Russians on the staff and within its councils. Seemingly, 
they welcomed this new expansion of activities. 

At the same time, the Polish Delegation returned to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, with the Spanish Republican Government in 
exile. With this turn in the Party Line, I expect Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia to reclaim mem- 
bership in the Union by the time of the Vienna meeting, the 
location of which is extremely favorable to them. 

At Geneva, where I witnessed the opening of the Foreign 
Ministers Meeting and met both Mr. Eden and M. Bidault, the 
Soviet, the Chinese, and the North Korean representatives ap- 
peared in gorgeous regalia, living in Geneva palaces, as oriental 
potentates—a far cry from the simplicity of the much-vaunted 
communism of the worker. They will argue as General Gruenther 
said in Paris, and argue and argue. They will strike bargains and 
have them collapse, if they do not work out to their satisfaction. 
The ringing cry of Pius XII, coming soon after World War II, 
“if men would only keep their word,” echoes down the corridors 
of modern civilization. One answer comes in Collective Security, 





made the subject of a life-time of work by our beloved Board 
Member, Charles Fenwick. Another comes in faith—faith in 
ourselves, to tactfully withdraw, as Mr. Dulles was prepared to do, 
from Geneva. When the going gets too violent for reason, we 
must have faith in God, to continue to lead us in sanity, in a world 
which is surely partially insane, we must find some way ot tell our 
friends what we will do if they continue to commit error and at 
the same time hold their friendship. We must also tell our ene- 
mies—and at the same time try to make them our friends. We 
must constantly examine our own motives, That is a task that J 
believe we have conscientiously set out ot do. Mr. Acheson tried 
to do it. Now Mr. Dulles is at it. 

There are people in our country who do not want any part 
in such high-minded altruism. They want to withdraw into their 
shells of material success and comfort. ‘There are others, I am 
sure, who would send our troops anywhere, to fight anyone’s 
battles, so long as we spite our enemies. Strangely enough, these 
two are drawing closer together for one purpose—unilateral action. 
Both would like to kill the United Nations. And I believe they 
could do it, at a time when a crisis appears, for lack of popular 
education in world affairs, which means that public opinion will 
sustain either the isolationist, or the jingo—and in that order. 

The American Peace Society has a job to do such as it never 
had in its long history of 126 years, It must, through some means, 
reach the youth of this land. It must tell them the truth about 
the position of the United States in world affairs. It must tell 
them how we drifted into World War I, and then after an armi- 
stice, consistently, (if not logically) entered World War II. It 
must explain to them the real causes of war. It must document 
its case by showing how one war breeds another. 

It must do this now before it is too late. Europe is old and 
tired. Asia is hungry and diseased. We alone can bring courage 
to the saddened peoples of under-privileged countries. The 
Soviet realizes that our Point Four Program is succeeding, that 
our educational aid is bearing fruit, with good results. - They real- 
ize these results have our mark on them. 

Why else would they join Unesco now and crowd back into 
the Interparliamentary Union, for recognition? ‘They want their 
mark on these intangible goods, as they put it on the UNRRA 
shipments. This time they’ve got to join us to do it, and they’ll 
join. The evidence is in.” 

The Chairman of the Editorial Board, Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, told of the success of the magazine in university and college 
class-rooms and of numerous compliments on articles in recent 
issues. The Fall Issue will be focussed on the problem of re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter, which will be on the 
agenda of the 10th General Assembly. 

After discussion the Society decided to hold a great public 
meeting on the eve of Armistice Day. The Board ratified the 
election of three new members: Dr. Roderick Davison of George 
Washington University, Dr. Ernest H. Feilchenfeld of George- 
town University and Dr. Richard Heindel, Dean of Liberal Ars 
of the University of Buffalo, also the reelection of the officers 
and directors.* 

After adjournment, the Board assembled for dinner and dis- 
cussion. ‘The guests of honor were the Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
Chairman of Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, Mrs. 
Wiley, and the Hon. Theodore Francis Green, ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Foreign Relations Committee. Discussion 
on U. S. Foreign Policy was led by Dr. Charles Fenwick and Dr. 
George Finch, and entered into by Senator Wiley and Senator 
Green. Genera] Grant acted as Toastmaster. 

FrankLin DuNnHAM 


*See list on p. 64. Executive Secretary 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 





Americans SPENT More 1n TRAVEL ABROAD 

In preliminary statistics the U. S. Department of Commerce 
listed an item of $908,000,000 as the amount spent by Americans 
abroad in 1953. The cost of getting there, by ship or plane, was 
estimated at $383,000,000. This is, in total, $96,000,000 more 
than the amount thus spent in 1952. 


ForeEIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 

A record-breaking 33,675 foreign students were enrolled in 
American schools and colleges during the last academic year. The 
most popular fields of study were in language, literature, religion, 
philosophy and the arts. 


FroaTinG STATIONS IN THE NorTH ATLANTIC 

As a result of a new agreement signed recently by representa- 
tives of 12 NATO nations, the net-work of North-Atlantic 
weather stations will be continued for two years. The number will 
be reduced from 10 to 9. 4 of these will be operated by North 
American states and five by European countries. 


Japanese Girr ro rHE Unrrep Srares 

Opening the Japanese Cherry-Blossom festival in Washington 
on March 30 was the presentation by Japan to the U. S. of an 
ancient granite lantern. This lantern weighs 20 tons and has stood 
for 300 years in a temple in a Tokyo park. Ambassador Iguchi 
told the audience that just 100 years before (Japanese time) 
Japan was opened to international trade by the signing of the 
first treaty with the U. S. He dedicated the gift to “ever closer 
partnership of our two nations.” 


Durcn BELLs FoR AMERICA 

A 49-bell] carillon set up temporarily in West Potomac Park was 
presented to the American people on May Sth, which is Holland’s 
“Liberation Day,” by L. G. Kortenhorst, chairman of Holland’s 
second Chamber of the States General. He said that the bells 
were the gift of a grateful people for the generosity of their 
American friends during the war and its aftermath. Each bell is 
decorated with an emblem representing the Dutch community 
that donated it. The smallest was given by the Princess Marijka, 
youngest daughter of Queen Juliana. Eventually the carillon will 
be housed in a across the Potomac from the Lincoln 
Memorial. 


tower 


New Over-sEas Sramp 

A newly designed 8-cent stamp bearing a picture of the statue 
of Liberty, and the words “In God we Trust,” has been printed 
expressly for international mail. Postmaster General Summerfield 
said, “The stamp rededicates our faith in the spiritual foundations 
upon which our government and nation rest, and without which 
no government or nation could endure.” 


Uraric ano Avraic Lancuaces Stupy 

Language studies in a new department, that of Uralic and Altaic 
Languages, to open this fall in Columbia University, will cover 
most of the Soviet Union, parts of Central Europe, Finland, Tur- 
key, Iran, Afghanistan, Outer Mongolia, Western China, and 
Korea. The areas contain an estimated 120 million people. 
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PrayER Room in THE Caprrol. 

A Senate-House concurrent resolution established on May 4th, 
a room at the Capitol for “Prayer and Meditation” for the use of 
members of Congress. The U. N. already has set aside such a 
room for its members. 


Overseas BLIND FounbaTion 

The American Foundation for Overseas Blind, under Helen 
Keller’s supervision, maintains a program of aid to the blind in all 
corners of the world. Trained workers from the Foundation’s 
New York headquarters and regional offices travel constantly in 
distant lands to establish schools and training centers, install print- 
ing plants, provide employment and cultural activities. 


AMERICAN Books on SHIPs 

American books are now part of the book collections of ship’s 
libraries on French, Israeli and Turkish vessels. Dr. Mark A. May 
of Yale University, is chairman of the advisory committee on 
books abroad, and the books translation program. 


Soya Mi.k ApvisEp 
For countries which are not dairy countries, UNICEF is help- 
ing produce soya milk to improve nutrition in such localities. 


InstiruTE oF WorLpb AFFAiRs 

Founded as “Students International Union” in 
Switzerland, in 1924, the Institute maintained 
center with an 8-week Seminar led by Salvador Madariaga, Sir 
Norman Angell and others. After 16 years the Institute was trans- 
ferred to Twin Lakes, Salisbury, Conn., with an occasional alumni 
conference at Geneva. This summer’s conference at Twin Lakes 
will be held from July 12 to August 30. The topic will be 
“Regionalism and the Free World.” Students who have com- 
pleted three years of undergraduate work and who have shown 
ability to contribute to group discussion, are eligible to scholar- 
ships. Headquarters are Institute of World Affairs, 522 5th Ave. 
Rm. 831, New York 36, N. Y. 
U. S. 

Canadian and United States ministers, meeting in March to 
discuss Trade and Commerce noted that trade between Canada 
and the United States is greater than that between any other two 
countries. They discussed methods for even closer cooperation. 
Among the larger issues was the United States program to dispose 
of large stock-piles of food without disrupting her own or Cana- 
dian economy. 


Geneva, 
a year-round 


AND Canapba TRADE 


TRAVEL BETWEEN THE U. S. AND Canapa 

The volume of highway traffic crossing the border into Canada 
from the U. S. reached a new peak in 1953, being 9% more than 
than that of 1952. It totalled 13,786,000 vehicles passing through 
148 ports of entry. 


TIMBER IN THE British CaRIBBEAN 

Great Britain has lately sent a mission to investigate the possi- 
bility of increasing timber output in the British West Indies. 
Mahogany and pitch-pine from British Honduras and green-heart 
from British Guiana are the best native export timbers. Teak, 
brought from Burma thrives in Trinidad and promises well for 
the future. The mission recommended better methods of produc- 
tion, better roads, and other facilities for shipping lumber. 
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AREA NAMED FoR QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Canada has named its northern archipelago 700 miles above the 
Arctic Circle the Queen Elizabeth Islands. It has about 160,000 
square miles, with about 200 inhabitants. 


Trave Fair Tuts SUMMER IN Toronto 

An international Trade Fair held in Toronto, Canada, from 
May 31 to June 11, indicated an attitude of international 
good-will, with from 20 to 30 countries participating, including 
Indonesia. 
Loan To Ecuapor 

The International Bank has loaned $8,500,000 to Ecuador for 
highway construction and for port development at Guayaquil. 
New Exuisirion Hay ar SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

On Pan American Day, April 14, the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington opened a new Exhibition Hall called “Highlights 
of Latin American Archeology.” This hall is the first to be com- 
pleted in the modernization plan—the first since 1913, 


INTERNATIONAL AssocIATIONS IN GERMANY 

The Union of International Associations met in Diisseldorf on 
April 9. A symposium in international co-operation will soon 
be printed and circulated. 


PrsraLozzi1 VILLAGE 

A village in the mountains of Switzerland has been built entirely 
for children. Named after the great Swiss educator, the village 
has a population of 165 children of eight nationalities. Each 
house is occupied by not over eighteen children from five to 
seventeen years of age, with experienced House Parents, all in 
one house from the same country. They are reared in the customs 
and faith of their country of origin. In the town’s secondary 
schools they are taught German. Founded as a war refuge, the 
purpose has now expanded to train the children for humanitarian 
work in any country. 
AMERICAN LipRARY IN BERLIN 

The American Memorial Library now under construction is a 
gift to the citizens of Berlin from the American people. A grant 
from the Ford Foundation will enable the library to continue the 
services, as American Advisor to the library, of a representative 
from the Library of Congress, Dr. Edgar Breitenbach. 


Dutcu PLAN ro ForesraL FLoops 

After the disastrous floods of February, 1953, the Netherlands 
minister for Transportation and Water-ways appointed a com- 
mittee known as the “Delta Committee,” to study and advise on 
the prevention of future flood devastation. In February the 
committee published its “Third Interim Report,” advising closing 
with dams the sea arms in South Holland and Zealand—the most 
densely populated areas. With a closed coast line dikes might be 
more easily repaired. The study did not include the main outlet 
of the Rhine, sea-way to Rotterdam nor that of the Schelde, open 
sea approach to Antwerp. 
GoLpEN ANNIVERSARY THis YEAR 

The American Medical Society of Vienna, founded in 1789, 
was incorporated in 1904 and is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
this year. Before World War II the Society had sponsored over 
20,000 English speaking Doctors, more than 12,000 of whom 
were Americans in the post-graduate studies at the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Medicine. The Society is sponsored by the Medical School 
of Vienna, Vienna Academy of Medicine and American and 
Austrian authorities. 
Ausrria’s BorpERS OPENED 

On May 2d the Austrian cabinet lifted visa requirements for 
citizens of the Organization for European Economic Corporations 
countries. Therefore persons from almost all European countries 
can now enter Austria freely. 
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NEWSPAPER EXHIBITION IN VIENNA 

The Internationa] Press Institute, with headquarters in Zurich, 
holds its third general meeting in Vienna this spring. In the large 
international newspaper exhibition in Vienna’s Pallavicini Palace 
some 417 newspapers from 31 countries will be exhibited. 


Mozart Minuets DiscovErRED 

Twelve prevously unknown minuets by Wolfgang Mozart have 
been discovered recently in the Franciscan cloister church at 
Maria-Enzersdorf near Vienna. The compositions are part of 
carnival music written by Mozart in 1791. 


FLoop RELIEF IN IRAQ 

Since the devastation in Iraq owing to the Tigris River flood 
in the spring the UN Children’s Fund has supplied emergency 
aid of $53,000. Among the supplies requested were insecticide, 
anti-malaria tablets, dry milk and 100,000 pounds of soap. 


REHABILITATION CENTER IN Ecypr 

The largest rehabilitation Center in the Middle East, with a 
total floor space of nearly eleven acres, is under construction in 
Giza, near Cairo. It will provide not only medical care and 
welfare services for the country’s war-disabled, but will also have 
a vocational training school and a factory for making artificial 
limbs. 


Wuere Wuire anv BLuE Nite MEET 

The now self-governing Sudan, maintaining what an English 
paper calls “the most hopeful thing in the whole of Africa,” 
states that though 40 years ago there was not a school, clinic or 
village in the million-acre tract of the Gezira, now every hamlet 
has it hall, school and health service. 


TrecunicaL CoLLEGE 1N UGANDA, AFRICA 

Founded in 1922 the college at Makerere near Uganda’s larg- 
est town, was at first open to students of all races. In 1950-51 
only African students were admitted in order to establish their 
rights to the highest education available. This restriction was 
removed in 1952, still the majority of students are African. In 
1953 there were some women students—less than twenty com- 
pared to the nearly four hundred men. Almost all the staff are 
Europeans so far. East African governments, local and central, 
fee] the need of graduates to aid at all levels of government, which 
has added impetus to the desire for college degrees. 


MorHeEr-CuiLp CENTERS IN INDONESIA 

Among the thousands of Asian villages now furnished with 
Mother-Child Centers, Indonesia has now a center. Mothers 
who never before knew regular medical care speak of the Tabib, 
or Doctor, as an old friend. 


UN AssociaTion IN Manaya 

On January 21 the UN Association of Malaya was organized. 
It was immediately greeted and congratulated by the World Vet- 
eran Federation, who wished the members success in developing 


support of the UN. 


GeERMAN HospiraL Unir in Korea 

Though West Germany is not a member of the UN she has 
expressed her approval of UN objectives by providing a hospital 
unit to help the UN care for the sick and wounded in war-torn 
Korea. 
Koreans Epucatep To VoTE 

A program to teach the Korean alphabet to an estimated 2 mil- 
lion adult illiterates was launched by the ROK government, in 
preparation for the general elections held in May. Eight million 
voters were eligible to vote for the new House of Representatives 
in the first bicameral legislature. 
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Robert M. LaFollette, 1855-1925. By Belle Case LaFollette and 

Fola LaFollette. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 

2 vols. Pp. xxii, 1305. Index. $15.00.) 

This is an extraordinary biography. The subject himself, a 
national figure for many decades, guaranteed an interesting story 
for any biographer to write. But no ordinary author could possi- 
bly combine the intimate knowledge, scholarly approach, and 
skillful writing so effectively employed by the Senator’s remarkable 
wife and daughter. The only feature traditionally found in 
biographies that is not treated in this one is an attempt to evaluate 
the subject’s place in the history of his time. Such a task the 
authors quite properly leave to others. 

Belle Case LaFollette was her husband’s partner in all phases 
of his career from the time they met as college classmates in 1875. 
Her contribution to this biography, written between 1925 and 
1931, records his log cabin boyhood; his early practice as an at- 
torney (in which she, the first woman graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin law school, assisted him); his colorful horse-and- 
buggy campaigns resulting in his being elected district attorney, 
member of the U. S. House of Representatives, governor, and 
U. S. Senator; his part in developing Progressive Republicanism ; 
his great orations, including his roll calls on the Chautauqua Cir- 
cuits and his 19-hour filibuster in the U. S. Senate against the 
Aldrich currency bill in 1908; his running battles with Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft; the founding of 
LaFollette’s Magazine; and his role as devoted husband and father. 
Death ended Mrs. LaFollette’s manuscript as she was describing 
the beginning of their close friendship, in 1910, with Louis 
Brandeis. 

Fola LaFollette, oldest of the Senator’s four children, spent 
twenty years completing the biography. She covered her father’s 
notable activities in the famous Presidential campaign of 1912; his 
victory in securing passage of the LaFollette Seamen’s Law; his 
vigorous fight to keep the United States out of the first World 
War, including his famous armed ship filibuster; the bitter attacks 
against him by the press, the President, and many of his con- 
gressional colleagues and erstwhile friends because of his anti-war 
stand; his contributions to the Senate battle over the Treaty of 
Versailles; his landslide victory on being elected to a fourth term 
in the Senate; and his astonishing showing as a third party Presi- 
dential candidate in 1924. A memorable account of the Senator’s 
death closes the biography. 

These volumes will undoubtedly become a standard reference 
for American historians of the LaFollette cra. They will make 
excellent reading for anyone who enjoys a well written account of 
a courageous leader. 

CiaupE FE. Hawtey 
Washington, D. C. 


Oil in the Soviet Union, by Heinrich Hassman. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 173, index, maps and chart. 
$3.75 
$3.75. 


“Oil in the Soviet Union” is a timely and well-organized col- 
lection of factual information that bespeaks the diligence and 
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warm interest with which the German author, Heinrich Hassman, 
has approached his subject. Particularly for three reasons, Hass- 
man’s effort deserves recognition: 

Above all he succeeds in steering clear from the emotional and 
propagandistic element by submitting a vast array of facts, and re- 
ducing the interpretative parts of the book to an absolute mini- 
mum. The book is therefore concise. 

The author’s approach is of course, not without pitfalls. The 
very difficulty of obtaining adequate information presents a con- 
stant dilemma even to the author. He is continually confronted 
with the delicate task of deciding where interpolation and inter- 
pretation are, and where they are not permissible. The reader 
cannot, therefore, complain about the apparently unimaginative 
treatment of the subject as long as he feels valuable information is 
neither being withheld nor improperly presented. 

The second merit of the book lies in its comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject. The author is aware of the organic relation- 
ship between the Russian oil industry and its historical, political, 
and economic setting. Thus, the first part of the book is devoted 
entirely to a general accounting of Russia’s political and economic 
past and present conditions. Without this broad background in- 
formation much of the message of the second part—dealing with 
“Development of the Russian Oil Industry” under the Czarist and 
present regimes—would be lost. The bulk of the book’s factual 
information on Russia’s oil industry is compressed into the pages 
of Part 3 in which the various oil regions of the Soviet Union are 
discussed with remarkable detail. Most interesting to the reader 
should be the current problems of the Russian oil industry dis- 
cussed in Part 4. Here Hassman analyzes the factors affecting 
Russia’s oil demand and oil supply, and draws conclusions as to 
the ability of domestic supply to meet Russia’s growing demand 
for energy in general and oil in particular, 

The third merit of the book grows out of its apparent objec- 
tivity and comprehensiveness. They enable the reader to make 
certain conclusions of his own. Undoubtedly, the achievements 
and latent potentials of the Soviet oil industry are impressive 
though not without limitations. The book contains, therefore, 
a message of warning both to the wishful idealist and the know- 
it-better who is always inclined to look down his nose on every- 
thing that is being done behind the Iron Curtain under State con- 
trolled operations. The book also has a message for those alarmists 
who tend to overrate the Russian Military and economic capabili- 
ties Regardless then whether the book is accurate in every detail, 
it has an important message because of its apparent general ob- 
jectivity, temperateness, and comprehensiveness, and there is little 
reason for assuming that the Russian oil capabilities have been 
willfully either under or overstated by the author. In addition, 
because of its conciseness and comprehensiveness the book will 
always be a handy reference to those interested in statistical data 
on the Russian oil industry. In this connection the translator also 
deserves a comment since he apparently has gone over the infor- 
mation presented by Mr. Hassman with a fine-tooth comb, and 
made a few corrections where better or later information was 
available to him. 

Joun U. Tannuauser 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Russian Menace to Europe. By Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. (Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1952. Pp. 288. 
Index. $3.75.) 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels never wrote a book called The 
Russian Menace to Europe. They did, however, in the course of 
their voluminous authorship write enough in various places which, 
brought together by Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. Haselitz, 
makes this volume. The editors have done a great deal more than 
cul] through the writings of Marx and Engels. They have written 
an excellent interpretive chapter by way of introduction and an 
exceedingly informative bibliographical essay to conclude the 
volume. 

The service the editors have rendered is a great one that de- 
serves to be brought to the attention of the larger reading public. 
The Russian Revolution ended long ago. The Soviets can no long- 
er be looked upon as the devoted evangelists of the gospel accord- 
ing to Marx. Whatever gospel is theirs is handled as circumstances 
dictate, but unchangeable is their purpose in driving toward 
world domination. 

In a way that is almost uncanny Marx and his colleague saw 
the continuing aim of Russian policy, expansionism. The policy 
of Russia is changeless,” wrote Marx. “Its methods, its tactics, its 
manoeuvres may change, but the polar star of its policy—world 
domination—is a fixed star.” 

Even more remarkable is the way in which the two Communist 
founders discuss the territorial aspects of Russian expansionism. 
As Engels discussed the areas of Panslavic ambition, he virtually 
mapped out in detail the present European area back of the Iron 
Curtain. Writing in the New York Tribune on April 19, 1853, 
Marx (he was a European correspondent for the Tribune then) 
at the same time that he remarks that “Russia is undoubtedly a 
conquering nation,” tossed off this prophetic estimate: “It would 
appear that the natural frontier of Russia runs from Dantzig, or 
perhaps Stetlin, to Trieste.” How strange it is, that a century later 
this same conquering Russia claims as its major prophet the one 
who as a critic saw so clearly the fatal force which makes Russia 
a threat to the free world of today. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washingon University 


Literary History of the United States. Revised in one volume. 
Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorpe, Thomas H. 
Johnson and Henry Seidel Canby. (New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1953. Pp. xxii, 1456, Index, $3.00). 


This work, originally published in two volumes, contains all 
the material in the original two volumes, which consisted of the 
main text and an additional chapter of specially prepared Bibliog- 
raphy. A brief “Postscript at Mid-Century” has been added to 
bring the history up to date. 

The plan of the whole book was developed in a committee of 
selected editors and critics, and the chapters on periods then 
entrusted to experts on each one. Some fifty-five writers col- 
laborate in the plan. 

Some of the chapters under the period headings give full 
biographies of the authors mentioned; others merely mention 
or quote from those selected to illustrate the period. 

The chapters are not signed but a table near the end of the 
book indicates the authorship of each essay. A selective bibliog- 
raphy 22 pages long, follows the main text. 

Well-indexed for ready reference, the entire book is well-worth 
continuous reading because of its interpretation of our history 
and growth by means of our past writers, whether preachers, 
orators, statesmen, play-wrights, novelists or poets. 

Maser SouLE CALu 
The American Peace Society 
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The American President By Sidney Hyman (New York, Harper 
& Bro. 1954. Pp. 334, Index, $4.00). 


Long a student of political affairs from the intimacy of the 
inner councils of leading members of the Democratic party, Mr, 
Hyman has made a study of the American Presidency which takes 
us behind the scenes of action. He gives deep psychological and 
sociological meaning to this unique political office created by the 
Founding Fathers. While it is true that the decisions of Marshall, 
Taney, White, and Stone have shaped the interpretation of the 
three branches of our government as one of “checks and balances,” 
Mr. Hyman clings to his original theme throughout; that the 
Presidency is “our Jeading social invention and main contribution 
to democratic government.” 

Tracing the vicissitudes of our Presidents from George Wash- 
ington to Dwight Eisenhower, Mr. Hyman is frank in his 
appraisal of their sources of strength and weakness. He evaluates 
the incumbents of this highest office in the land with the skill 
of a clinical diagnostician and brings up some interesting facts 
not covered by the history books of our time. 

This scholarly work should engage the interest of all political 
scientists, but in its easy narrative style will also appeal to all 
students of government wherever they may be found. A good 
evening’s reading—and compensating too. 

FraNKLIN DUNHAM 
Office of Education 


The Rebirth of Austria, By Richard Hiscocks. (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. Pp. xi, 263, Bibliography, Index. 
Price $3.50) 

The Rebirth of Austria is a well-informed book. It covers 
Austrian history in its political, economic and cultural aspects 
from the collapse of German resistance to the beginning of 1953. 
An introductory chapter summarizes the principal development 
between 1918 and the German invasion of 1938. This is the 
weakest part of the book, but it is amply compensated by the ex- 
cellence of the remainder. 

Mr. Hiscocks’ work in Austria has given him a sympathetic 
understanding of the Austrian people and, what is more, insight 
into their fundamental political problem. ‘The political system 
which developed after 1918 resulted in the growth of party 
machines which accentuated political antagonisms and paralysed 
the readiness to compromise and cheerfully to make the best of 
any situation, however difficult, that is perhaps the most valuable 
asset of the individual Austrian. During the years of Nazi 
oppression party machines were out of action and antagonisms 
gave way to mutual personal sympathies born of common suffering. 
Will they survive after full liberation? This is the question on 
which hinges the future of Austria. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


T his is India, By Santha Rama Rau. (New York, Harper & Bros., 

1954, Pp. 155, ill., $2.50). 

Educated in England and the United States, the Indian author 
of this book has already produced two engrossing and informative 
books. ‘Home to India” describes her status and fresh observa- 
tions in India after her western education. Equally interesting, 
especially to students of oriental dances, is her “East of Home,” 
which narrates the impressions gained from her journey with a 
group of other young people, one of whom was an American man 
studying dances in the East. She writes interpretatively of life 
in Japan and South East Asia especially Bali. 

In the new volume Santha Rama Rau, now married to the 
American author, Faubion Bowers, describes India itself,—not 
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all of the vast sub-continent, but typical, widely separated parts. 
She pictures the life as well as social customs and physical aspects 
of such cities as Malabar, Madras, and places in North India. She 
has a chapter on “Deserted Cities.” Delhi, for instance, is the 
seventh city to be built over others long ago destroyed. The last 
section deals with some of India’s modern cities. 

Through it all the author explains Indian varied social customs 
and the changes that have come lately to modify them. In regard 
to the present day Hindu women she says, “Besides the right to 
vote, (which they acquired with a good deal less fuss than the 
women of the West,) they have gained many of the other ‘signs 
of the liberated’ woman. They enter schools and colleges equally 
with men, they take jobs and professions and they are proud of 
their women leaders and members of parliament.” 

Though this is a thin volume with relatively few pages, it does 
give the reader a sympathetic insight into this vast land which 
stretches from the tropical Indian Ocean at the south to the 
towering snow-clad heights of the Himalayas in the north. 

Several pages of photographs, added to those on the jacket, 
aid the reader to absorb something of the genius of this ancient 
people and their country. 

Maser Souter Cau. 
The American Peace Society 


Formosa, @ Problem for United States Policy. By Joseph W. 
Ballantine. (Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 
1952, Pp. 218. $2.75.) 

Formosa is a link in a chain of islands which separates the East 
Asian mainland from the Pacific. Since China has fallen into the 
hands of the Communist, Formosa has become more important to 
the democratic nations of the world, strategically, politically, and 
psychologically. Strategically, it is a part of the defense perimeter 
which keeps communist imperialism from expanding towards the 
Pacific area; politically, it is one of the strongest organized 
political units of the area which could challenge the communist 
hegemony in the mainland; psychologically, it is a rallying point 
of free Chinese all over the world who do not subscribe to the 
communist cause. In spite of its small size, Formosa is one of the 
most vital spots in the world today. 

Mr. Ballantine has written a very readable book on the subject. 
He was a member of our foreign service, serving at one time as 
consul in Formosa, and later as Director of Far Eastern Affairs of 
the Department of State. As such, he has acquired a perfect 
understanding of the area and of the consequences leading to and 
resulting from the policies adopted by the United States. 

Essentially, the book reviews the history of Formosa from Ming 
times down to the present day. It deals with the fifty years of 
Japanese occupation and the recent developments which made it 
a province of China after world War II and the seat of the Na- 
tional Government since December 1949. The most interesting 
part of the book lies in the discussion of the intricacies of the 
momentous unresolved problems of United States policy vis-a-vis 
Formosa. 

In his analysis of the American relationship with Formosa, the 
author gathers together all the facts pertaining to the problem, 
points out the implications and alternatives of each, but refrains 
from advocating the adoption of any particular policy. The choice 
will have to come either from the reader or from the policy-maker. 
Before making the decision, the author assumes that “the statesmen 
may be expected not to overlook considerations of the significance 
of an ultimately free China to the entire world,” and “the stulti- 
fication and perversion that the Chinese people have undergone 
under communism.” 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Prisoners’ Friend: The Story of Elizabeth Fry. 
Pringle. (New York: Roy Publishers, n.d. Pp. 143. 


By Patrick 
2.50) 


A note on the jacket describes this book as one written for older 
boys and girls and the preface is addressed to young people. While 
maybe English youth could handle it, young Americans hardly 
could. For adults, English and American, it makes capital reading. 

Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845) was a Quakeress, a “gay” Friend 
who became a “plain” Friend. In an age when women were not 
expected to undertake social responsibilities, in the fuller sense 
of the term, Elizabeth Fry, motivated by the deepest sentiments 
of religion and humanity, undertook a program of prisoner reform 
and practical philanthropy that marks her as one of the truly 
extraordinary women of her age. Starting out with her work with 
the women of Newgate prison, she began a period of self-training 
in prison administration that eventually took her over much of 
western Europe in an effort to develop a wide knowledge of penal 
administration. Her knowledge of her field and her admirable 
personal qualities brought to her rare opportunities for practical 
application of her enlightened ideas and made her reputation 
world wide. 

The author has told the story of her philanthropy well, but he 
has done more. He has artfully traced the spiritual development 
of this great woman within the framework of her Quaker heritage. 
He has given us an inspiring biography, an informative essay on 
early penal reform and a sympathetic interpretation of the ways 
of the Society of Friends. 

The illustrations are numerous and of the greatest interest. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. By George 
W. Barclay. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1954, Pp. 274. $5.00) 


It was recorded in the Han Shu, a dynastic history of the Han 
Period, that China had commenced taking the census as early as 
A.D. 2. The population was estimated by various methods, none 
of them reliable. Local surveys have been undertaken in recent 
years, but there never has been an actual enumeration of the entire 
population of the country. For this reason, very little data are 
available to study the different phases of the Chinese population 
problem. 

Taiwan offers a fertile field for such a study on a limited 
scale. Since 1905, accurate statistical records of the population 
of Taiwan were maintained by the Japanese Administration until 
1945, at which time Japan surrendered her control to the Chinese 
National Government. For a period of forty years, the trends 
of fertility and mortality of the Chinese people in Taiwan can be 
traced with a high degree of accuracy. 

The book under review has a two-fold purpose: 1, to study the 
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methods of Japanese colonial administration in transforming 
Taiwan from the underdeveloped state to that of modernization ; 
2, to show the impact of economic development on the population 
growth of the island. Ruling with an iron hand, the Japanese 
fostered political stability and economic improvement, which 
clevated the levels of living and promoted the health of the 
people. These they accomplished by measures, primarily agrarian 
in character having the least possible interference with indigenous 
customs and social institutions, especially the formidable Chinese 
familial organization. ‘The consequence was a reduction in mor- 
tality with no corresponding reduction in fertility. The original 
population of Taiwan in 1895 when Japan occupied the island was 
more than doubled in 1945 when she lost it. It is pointed out 
that with the same rate of increase as in 1940, the population of 
Taiwan would multiply twofold every 28 years and that it would 
be equal to the present world population in less than 250 years. 
Taiwan is an example of the argument that economic improve- 
ment without alterations in the social organization will result in a 
phenomenal growth in population, a prospect which no nation 
or territory in the world today can afford to have for long without 
suffering dire consequences. ‘This study serves as a warning to 
those responsible for the development of other agrarian countries 
to avoid in their planning the shortcomings of the Japanese colonial 
policy in Taiwan. 
L. King Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


The Dynamics of Soviet Society. W.W. Rostocze, in collaboration 
with Alfred Levin, and with the assistance of others at the 
Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. (New York, N. W. North & Company, Inc. 
1952, 1953. Pp. vii, 282, index. $3.95.) 


This volume—a very meaty and rewarding one—is the first 
of a series planned to be issued by the Center for International 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Its con- 
clusions are those of the author, who has had the assistance and 
critical judgment of a large number of specialists on the subject 
of Russia. Although he did not start as a specialist, he has cer- 
tainly become one. 

The author has apparently examined but little primary Russian 
source material and he introduces few quotations from the 
Bolshevik scriptures. He has relied almost entirely on studies 
undertaken by others. As these studies include some of the best 
and most objective to be found at the present time, he has re- 
mained, generally speaking, on very solid ground. 

The volume covers a period of time ranging from the early, 
pre-accession days of the Bolshevik Party (with an_ occasional 
flashback to events in earlier Russian history) to the post-Stalin 
era. Its approach is not chronological but functional and analytical. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One concerns itself 
with an examination of Soviet rule in its various aspects, internal 
and international. The development of the Stalin dictatorship, 
the bureaucratization of the Bolshevik Party, the diminution of 
the role of the trade unions and the Soviets, the importance of 
political control over the armed forces and the secret police give 
the author scope for well-focussed and penetrating observations on 
Bolshevik motivations, actions and possible future moves. So do 
such other subjects as the evolution of Bolshevik ideology, the 
relation of Russia, historically and institutionally, to the develop- 
ment of Soviet rule, the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
Soviet state, and the imposition of Soviet Russian concepts and 
institutions on the captive states of Eastern Europe. 

Part Two effectively evaluates the cohesive forces, instabilities 
and tensions in Soviet society of the late Stalin period. It deals, 
for example, with the placement of executive power and the men 
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and issues concerned therewith, the dilemma of overlapping 
controls as developed by Stalin to prevent any of his subordinates 


from concentrating too much power in his person, and the power 
potentials of the higher bureaucracy. Popular or group dissatis- 
factions with the secret police, the standard of living, religious 
and national minority restraints, and the utilization of prison and 
forced labor are also discussed. 

Part Three, which is devoted to conclusions dealing primarily 
with the post-Stalin period, offers several possible alternative 
evolutionary developments for the future. 

Beria’s arrest is mentioned in a footnote and the possibility of 
the military playing a political role is foreseen. Since the book 
was completed, Beria has gone the way of some of his predecessors 
and the professional Soviet military has attained—for how long, 





who will say? —a power position at or near the policy formulating 
level. But these developments in no way invalidate the author’s 
conclusions. 

The author has a theme which he introduces effectively and 
develops successfully. It is that power takes priority over all other 
goals in the Soviet structure, including the world revolution. He 
might have quoted Lenin: ‘The fundamental question of every 
revolution is the question of power.” 

FE. L. Packer 
Washington, D. C. 


Hidden Threads of History. Wilson Through Roosevelt. By 
Louis B. Wehle. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1953, 
Pp. ix, 300, Index). 


This is a readable summary of some of the problems of the 
Federal Government during two World Wars. The author gives 
many interesting sketches of high officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment and their handling of vital questions of policy and personnel. 

The narrow margin which often exists between survival and 
death of a nation causes the author to suggest certain plans for 
meeting the problems of peace, as well as war, which should be 
given careful consideration. 

There are especially interesting chapters on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the construction of army cantonments, and on 
the post-war reconstruction problems in Europe. 

A readable book for every thinking citizen. 

Mayor S. M. RansopHuer 
Washington, D. C. 


Journey by Junk. Japan after MacArthur. By Willard Price. 
(New York, The John Day Company, 1953. Pp. 317. Price 
$4.50) 

In Journey by Junk Mr. Price reports what he saw and what 
he Jearnt in Japan during a cruise through the Inland Sea, the 
heart of Japan. The chapters which describe his progress from 
port to port, the landscape and the people he met, have the charm 
which has been the hallmark of Japanese travel books since the 
days of Lafcadio Hearn. But those in which he records his 
political observations are deeply disquieting. There are some 
hopeful prospects such as the emancipation of women, a factor 
likely to make for peaceful progress, but mostly the outlook is dark. 

Mr. Price’s observations confirm that the political forms and 
practices which we have developed can not be imposed upon other 
nations nor be bequeathed to them as well-intentioned presents. 
The post-war Japan that is taking shape is not going to be cast 
in the American mould. The choice seems between a return to 
the Japanese past and an advance to the Russian present. Our 
mistakes during the period of military government have failed to 
strengthen sufficiently those who might have effectively advanced 
our ideals and to have offered unprecedented opportunities to 
Communist penetration. 
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As circumstances continue to compel us to play a role in Far 
Eastern affairs we should do well to study and ponder over what 
Mr. Price has to tell about our Japanese experiment. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


A History of the Southern Confederacy. By Clement Faton. 
(New York, Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. 351, index, $5.50). 


Professor Eaton, a recognized authority on the Old South, has 
written a highly readable, accurate, and objective history of the 
final stand of the Old South. His account together with F. 
Merton Coulter’s recent book on the same subject replaces R. S. 
Henry’s older account as the standard work on the South during 
the Civil War. Eaton has utilized the most recent and author- 
itative secondary sources; in addition, he has used military records 
and a creditable number of manuscript sources. Unfortunately, his 
volume contain The chapters 
on economic disintegration, logistics, society and culture are 
Professor Faton states that the Confederate 
military reverses were the most important factor in the lowering 
of Southern morale and the will to resist. One of the causes of 
those military defeats, often overlooked by other historians but 
emphasized by Eaton is the fact that experienced industrial tech- 
nicians were taken into the Confederate Army despite the fact 
that their skills were desperately needed on the industrial front. 


does not illustrations or maps. 


particularly good, 


The author displays a strong and too ready penchant for the 
“might-have-beens” of military campaigns. He is critical of 
Confederate generals in both the eastern and western theatres 
of the war for not following up their victories with strong offen- 
Contemporary strategists and military historians disagree 
strongly on these matters. Furthermore, the much greater overall 
strength of the North in both men and material would undoubtedly 
have finally crushed the South despite a handful of additional 
brilliant Southern victories. Professor Eaton states that Americans 
viewed the Russian fleet visits as indicative of the good will of 
the Tsar. Recent research, however, indicates that American 
public opinion was aware that the true object of these visits was 
to find a safe haven for the Russian fleet in the face of a possible 
war with England. 


sives. 


Joun B. SraBier 
The American University 


Germany, Key to Peace. By James P. Warburg. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xix, 344. Index. $4.75.) 
James P. Warburg is a useful citizen. His views do not always 

coincide with those of his government. He is an honest critic 

who speaks with assurance and frequency. A member of a dis- 
tinguished banking family and a banker himself, he is gifted with 
an equally wide knowledge of American and European conditions. 

He served as a naval flyer in World War I and has served his 

government in many civilian capacities since. 

Mr. Warburg points out how American assistance has helped 
create a new dynamic and vigorous West Germany. This state, 
if rearmed, will become, he believes the very opposite to a deter- 
rent to the growth of Soviet ambition. He can even foresee a 
possibility of this new Germany’s sacrifice of the West to Russia 
in order ot achieve unification. 

To meet the danger before it develops further Mr. Warburg 
has offered a series of recommendations based on the necessity of 
giving Western Europe a sense of security at the same time that 
Germany feels that che is receiving just treatment. It is also 
necessary that Russia knows that Germany can be neither “pawn 
nor partner” and :the Czechs and Poles are assured that there is 
no menace to them. This is to be done through All-German settle- 
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ment, stating in final terms, Germany’s frontier, the extent of her 
right to rearm and join alliances, the nature of further reparations, 
if any, and the extent of her freedom in matters of economic and 
political structure. 

While such a treaty will not solve all the problems of the cold 
war, Mr. Warburg feels that by removing a major source of 
tension, it will open the way toward solution. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 
1954. (Wash- 
loth; 


Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1954. Pp. x, 429, $4.00, 
$2.00, paper bound, index, maps, charts.) 


This seventh annual volume prepared by the International 
Studies Group of the Brookings Institution could well stand as a 
monument to Leo Pasvolsky, who did not live to see it completed 
but whose techniques it exemplifies in 27 chapters that provide 
Like 
its predecessors this volume is built to support the study of prob- 


lems of foreign policy in a manner similar to that adopted by the 


perspicacious analyses of questions emerged and emerging. 


officials who have to make the decisions. This method consists of a 
statement of the problem in precise form, a statement of its back- 
ground and current facts, identification of the issues involved, 
consideration of the possible alternatives, and (for officials) a 
choice among alternatives. The problem paper to illustrate the 
method the “Soviet Threat.” It may, | 
think, be said that seven annual volumes of this type have demon- 


in this volume is on 


strated the superiority of the method for understanding problems 
of foreign policy, whether it be by the student or the citizen. 
This volume, which consists of three parts in addition to the 
problem paper itself, could stand for several years as the hasis for 
pursuing understanding by its method. Part 2, “The Basis of 
American Policy and Action,” is an analysis of enduring value and 
pertinence, while part 3, “A Survey of Developing Problems,” 
sets forth the issues on 23 subjects in such a way that any of 
those chapters is a good foundation for any one to use in weighing 
the alternatives brought to the fore by new events. Part 1 sum- 
marizes the key developments which determined the position of 
the United States in 1953, when most questions were adjusted but 
not reconciled, to use a distinction appearing in its masterly 
analysis of complex events. The highly trained and experienced 
staff that produces these volumes put on the printed page the sec- 
ond stage of the appraising process; they-have pre\ iously gone over 
the facts and events and sorted out those relevant for the purpose. 
In this respect the bibliographic notes do not serve the purpose of 
the companion Current Developments which previously accom- 
panied these annual volumes. The average user of this volume 
may fail to find the facts which it interprets; if so, its statements 
become mere opinion instead of the balanced, objective analysis 
which they are. 

Denys P. Myers 

Washington, D. C. 


The Test of Freedom. By Norman Thomas. (New York, Norton, 
1954. Pp. 204, index, $3.00.) 


The author, who has struggled for a lifetime to make political 
Socialism a legal alternative of social action within the Constitu- 
tion, turns now to a discussion of our basic liberties and the threats 
being made upon them. He is convinced, as are many liberals and 
conservatives, that the menace of McCarthyisin is no less danger- 
ous than that of communism. itself. 

Drawing upon the Jeffersonian ideal (as he calls it) of trusting 
the judgment of the people above all clse when extremity is 
reached, Mr. Thomas develops a cogent argument for complete 
freedom of action of the individual within the established pre- 
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scribed principles of justice. Enforced by accepted legal proce- 
dures, heretofore they were carried out by courts-of-law. He re- 
views the Smith and McCarran acts and points out the disparities 
and discrepancies of interpretations in the public mind on the 
force of these new measures to “contain communism” within the 
United States. He lashes out against trial by accusation, guilt by 
association, and condemnation by threat as identical with Soviet 
methods. He calls the Communist party “conspiratorial” and 
points out that its leaders even take false oaths repudiating their 
connection with it. On the other hand, he suggests that the 
methods of McCarthyism could be destructive of our liberties in 
our zealous attempts to guard against such a conspiracy. “Let us 
not,” he says, in a final word, “confuse heresy with treason.” 
Frankiin DuNHAM 
Office of Education 


Japan and America. By Lawrence H. Battistini. (New York, 
The John Day Company, 1954. Pp. x, 198; bibliography and 
index. $3.00.) 


Mr. Battistini’s book appears to be of greatest value to the lay- 
man who wants to secure a concise, clear statement of Japanese- 
American relations since Perry opened Japan. To anyone with a 
fairly intimate knowledge of Japan, this book will serve as a re- 
fresher course giving the reader a clear review of historical events. 
It is too bad, however, that Mr. Battistini, as a scholar possessing 
an intimate knowledge of Japan since the war and during the 
occupation, has not given a more interpretive evaluation of the 
historical events, rather than adhering so closely to a chronological 
account of the relationship between Japan and America. An inter- 
pretive picture of Japan during and since the occupation, which 
the author would be well qualified to write, is perhaps more badly 
needed, and would be of greater interest. 

It comes as a shock to find the entire Pacific war covered in one 
chapter of 14 pages. To those who participated in the Pacific war 
it will seem almost irreverent to see battles which still carry an 
emotional connotation, like Guadalcanal, covered in two sentences, 
Tarawa in one, Saipan in one, and the only refence to lwo Jima 
—“On March 20, Iwo Jima was captured.” The occupation of 
Japan, which the author is undoubtedly best qualified to discuss, 
he covers in 28 pages. These comments are not intended to de- 
preciate from the very concise, clear and effective picture which 
Mr. Battistini presents of Japanese-American relations during the 
past hundred years. The reviewer only regrets that Mr. Battistini 
has not utilized his personal knowledge and experience to present 
a more extensive portrayal of Japan under the occupation and its 
struggles to be an independent sovereign nation since the end 
of the occupation. 

Ricuarp B. Farnsworrit 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States Political System. David Cushman Coyle. 
(New York, Published by Signet Books, 1954. Pp. 51, index, 
paper, 25c.) 

This is one of the most valuable little books ever published for 
the advancement of the cause of America both at home and 
abroad. To the foreign student, it gives in a concise, succinct 
manner, the complete story of the functions of our political system. 
To our own student, it tells the same story and likewise fills in his 
background of recent and contemporary history. The objectivity 
of Dr. Coyle in treating the aspects of parties, their organization ; 
the Congress, its structure and work; state, local governments 
and the relationships existing between governments; labor and 
industry; is made up from a rich experience which the author 
has had in government. 

In his foreword, titled “The Mechanics of Democracy,” Dr. 
Coyle says: 

“American politics, good and bad, expresses the mixed char- 
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acter of the American people, and the past history on which not 
only governmental institutions but political habits have taken 
shape.” 

This declaration sums up more adequately than any words of 
this reviewer, the impact of this remarkable book. The fact that 
it is obtainable “at all news-stands and drug stores,” at 25 cents 
per copy, only serves to increase the tremendous circulation that 
it so definitely deserves. No one with a silver quarter can afford 
to miss it. 

FrankLin Dunnam 


Office of Education 


The Struggle for Indochina, By Ellen J. Hammer. (Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press, 1954. Pp. xvii, 332. 
Index, selected bibliography. $5.00.) 


This volume, published under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, is a most timely one. The author holds her doc- 
torate from Columbia and as a research worker for the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the Institute of Pacific Relations has long 
been a student of French colonial policy and Indochina. Rupert 
Emerson, Professor of Government in Harvard University has 
written the preface for Miss Hammer’s volume. The author’s 
foreword is dated March 30, 1954. The book, in time, carries us 
into the action around Dienbienphu. It was published before that 
garrison capitulated. While a price is paid in producing a book 
currently with the events it narrates, in this case the sacrifice in 
objectivity is more than justified. Our people need the informa- 
tion now and author and press are to be congratulated on their 
speed in production. 

Miss Hammer begins her account with the eve of World War 
II and carries the story up to the present, both as to the external 
relations of Indochina and her internal political development. She 
has collected a great mass of information which she presents inter- 
estingly and vividly. Three maps and a selected bibliography add 
greatly to the value of the work. 

The Indochinese problem was with us before the Korean action 
began. Its length and its cost have posed a difficult question for 
France. Large segments of the French political element would 
liquidate and get out. The United States however would seem to 


‘oppose France’s retreat from southeast Asia. But, in spite of both, 


the deliberations at Geneva still go on and the future of Indo- 
china is as yet undisclosed. 

In general tone, the author seems to be critical of France, but 
this attitude is not peculiar to Miss Hammer. At least, it does not 
keep this from being a work of very great value today. 

Eimer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Allies and the Russian Revolution from the Fall of the Mon- 
archy to the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. By Robert D. Warth. 
(Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 294. 
$4.50.) 

The author justly describes this monograph as “a pioneer at- 
tempt to relate the diplomatic history of the first year of the 
Russian Revolution in so far as it concerns Russia’s relations with 
the other Allied Powers.” He has used comprehensively the 
printed sources in all languages and many manuscript collections, 
expressing the belief that the British, French and Russian archives 
still closed to scholars would not materially alter the basic picture. 
The book is approximately “definitive,” as the writer sought 
to make it, in the sense that very few new facts could be expected 
to change its narrative. These pages show that orthodox diplomacy 
was ill suited to cope with Cadet and socalist ineptitude and bol- 
shevik disregard of any rules, even their own. By threading to- 
gether from all sorts of sources a narrative of events and actions— 
and formal and informal démarches—Mr. Warth presents a con- 
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nected account of the interplay between the three successive sets 
of Russian authorities from March 1917 to March 1918 and the 
allied representatives. The allies and the “associated” United 
States never gave understanding attention to the Russian desire 
for stopping the war and balked the Russian socialist (bolshevik) 
efforts to get a discussion of war aims by the international socialists. 
Neither side, it appears, really knew how to cope with the condi- 
tions, which were most conducive to the success of the bolshevik 
gamble. The bolshevik régime was clearly jeopardized by the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk, which it repudiated at the first opportu- 
nity. The armistice with Germany by the Allied and Associated 
Powers annulled that peace and the Versailles treaty abrogated it. 
Was it to the credit of the victors, unreconciled to the bolshevik 
régime, that they did not declare themselves successors to the 
Brest-Litovsk peace and on that basis trade its impositions for 
guarantees as to the kind of Russia Lenin and his crowd could 
make? 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


We Chose to Stay. By Lali Horstmann. (Boston, Houghton, 

Mifflin Co., 1954, Pp. xiii, 207. $3.00.) 

A detailed account, based on the writer’s diary, of the final 
days of the war and the first years of the Russian occupation, as 
seen by a woman whose country estate near Berlin lay behind the 
Iron Curtain. How she and her scholarly husband attempted to 
continue normal living behind the Red lines, and how eventually 
everything was lost—including the life of her husband—is told 
with a calm restraint that makes the recital all the more im- 
pressively horrifying. 

The introduction, by Harold Nicholson serves to help under- 
stand the author and authenticate her almost unbelievable story. 
It is not pleasant reading, but it gives a first-hand glimpse of the 
Russian occupation of East Germany. 

Heven Dwicur Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


The Manner is Ordinary. By John La Farge, S.J. (New York, 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1954. Pp. viii, 408. Index. 
$4.75.) 


Father LaFarge has written a delightful autobiography. Born 
in Newport in 1880, son of the famous artist whose name he 
bears, Father LaFarge has been a priest for almost half a century. 
For twenty-five years he was editor of the important magazine 
America, \nfluential family connections, American and conti- 
nental, gave LaFarge a privileged youth. Although money never 
seemed to be too plentiful, he was still privileged, for LaFarge was 
a youngster with some limitation but with great resource. His 
memories of his parents, his childhood days in Newport and New 
York, his undergraduate years at Harvard and his sojourn at Inns- 
bruck are all described with an amazing charm and tender whimsi- 
cality. 


of life we can trace the developing vocation which took him into 
the priesthood and the Society of Jesus. Not in some ways as 
interesting, but perhaps more revealing of the man is the account 
of his long ministry ip southern Maryland. They were rich years, 
productive to him as a pastor and, in a limited way, as an admin- 
istrator in the numerous enterprises he projected. They were 
even more significant as the germinal years which developed a 
truly great publicist. 

Father LaFarge’s comments on the smaller personal world and 
on the large world which he knows so well are always stimulating 
and entertaining, sometimes humorous, often inspiring. 

Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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Booxs RECEIVED 


By Jennie Waugh Callahan. 
Pp. xviii 339, 


Television in School and College. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
index, charts, $4.75). 

McCarthy and His Enemies, The Record and Its Meaning. 
By William F. Buckley, Jr., and Brent Bozall. (Chicago, 
Regnary Co., 1954. Pp. xv, 413. Index, $5.00). 

The Journey. By Lillian Smith. (Cleveland, Ohio, The World 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 296, $3.50). 

The author of “Strange Fruit,” through her contacts with 
people, and in distinguished prose, seeks an explanation of human 
fortitude in disaster and the sources of honor and responsibility 
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